THE JEWISH STAGE 


Perhaps no people has held so peculiar a position 
with regard to the drama as the Jews. Little more 
than two centuries have passed since a Jewish poet 
ventured to write a drama, and now, if division by 
race be admissible in literary matters, Jews indisput- 
ably rank among the first of those interested in the 
drama, both in its composition and presentation. 

Originally, the Hebrew mind felt no attraction 
towards the drama. Hebrew poetry attained to 
neither dramatic nor epic creations, because the all- 
pervading monotheistic principle of the nation par- 
alyzed the free and easy marshalling of gods and 
heroes of the Greek drama. Nevertheless, traces of 
dramatic poetry appear in the oldest literature. 
The “Song of Songs” by many is regarded as a 
dramatic idyl in seven scenes, with Shulammith as 
the heroine, and the king, the ostensible author, as 
the hero. But this and similar efforts are only faint 
approaches to dramatic composition, inducing no 
imitations. 

Greek and Roman theatrical representations, the 
first they knew, must have awakened lively interest 
in the Jews. It was only after Alexander the Great’s 
triumphal march through the East, and the estab- 
lishment of Roman supremacy over Judza, that a 
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foothold was gained in Palestine by the institutions 
called theatre by the ancients; that is, stadia; circuses 
for wrestling, fencing, and combats between men 
and animals; and the stage for tragedies and other 
plays. To the horror of pious zealots, the Jewish 
Hellenists, in other words, Jews imbued with the 
secular culture of the day, built a gymnasium for the 
wrestling and fencing contests of the Jewish youth 
of Jerusalem, soon to be further defiled by the circus 
and the stadium. According to Flavius Josephus, 
Herod erected a theatre at Jerusalem twenty-eight 
years before the present era, and in the vicinity of 
the city, an amphitheatre where Greek players acted, 
and sang to the accompaniment of the lyre or flute. 

The first, and at his time probably the only, Jew- 
ish dramatist was the Greek poet Ezekielos (Eze- 
kiel), who flourished in about 150 before the com- 
mon era. In his play, “The Exodus from Egypt,” 
modelled after Euripides, Moses, as we know him 
in the Bible, is the hero. Otherwise the play is 
thoroughly Hellenic, showing the Greek tendency 
to become didactic and reflective and use the heroes 
of sacred legend as human types. Besides, two 
fragments of Jewish-Hellenic dramas, in trimeter 
verse, have come down to us, the one treating of 
the unity of God, the other of the serpent in Para- 
dise. 

To the mass of the Jewish people, particularly to 
the expounders and scholars of the Law, theatrical 
performances seemed a desecration, a sin. A vio- 
lent struggle ensued between the Beth ha-Midrash 
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and the stage, between the teachers of the Law and 
lovers of art, between Rabbinism and Hellenism. 
Mindful of Bible laws inculcating humanity to 
beasts and men, the rabbis could not fail to depre- 
cate gladiatorial contests, and in their simple-minded- 
ness they must have revolted from the themes of the 
Greek playwright, dishonesty, violence triumphant, 
and conjugal infidelity being then as now fav- 
orite subjects of dramatic representations. The im- 
morality of the stage was, if possible, more con- 
spicuous in those days than in ours. 

This was the point of view assumed by the rabbis 
in their exhortations to the people, and a conspir- 
acy against King Herod was the result. The plot- 
ters one evening appeared at the theatre, but their 
designs were frustrated by the absence of the king 
and his suite. The plot betrayed itself, and one of 
the members of the conspiracy was seized and torn 
into pieces by the mob. The most uncompromis- 
ing rabbis pronounced a curse over frequenters of 
the theatre, and raised abstinence from its pleasures 
to the dignity of a meritorious action, inasmuch as 
it was the scene of idolatrous practices, and its 
habitués violated the admonition contained in the 
first verse of the psalms. “Cursed be they who 
visit the theatre and the circus, and despise our 
laws,” one of them exclaims.’ Another interprets 
the words of the prophet: “TI sat not in the assembly 
of the mirthful, and was rejoiced,’ by the prayer: 
“ Lord of the universe, never have I visited a theatre 
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or a circus to enjoy myself in the company of 
scorners.”” 

Despite rampant antagonism, the stage worked 
its way into the affection and consideration of the 
Jewish public, and we hear of Jewish youths devot- 
ing themselves to the drama and becoming actors. 
Only one has come down to us by name: the cele- 
brated Alityros in Rome, the favorite of Emperor 
Nero and his wife Poppza. Josephus speaks of 
him as “a player, and a Jew, well favored by Nero.” 
When the Jewish historian landed at Puteoli, a cap- 
tive, Alityros presented him to the empress, who 
secured his liberation. Beyond a doubt, the Jewish 
beaux esprits of Rome warmly supported the the- 
atre; indeed, Roman satirists levelled their shafts 
against the zeal displayed in the service of art by 
Jewish patrons. ; 

A. reaction followed. Theatrical representations 
were pursued by Talmudic Judaism with the same 
bitter animosity as by Christianity. Not a matter 
of surprise, if account is taken of the licentiousness 
of the stage, so depraved as to evoke sharp reproof 
even from a Cicero, and the hostility of play- 
wrights to Jews and Christians, whom they held up 
as a butt for the ridicule of the Roman populace. 
Talmudic literature has preserved several examples 
of the buffooneries launched against Judaism. 
Rabbi Abbayu tells the following: A camel cov- 
ered with a mourning blanket is brought upon the 
stage, and gives rise to a conversation. “Why is 
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the camel trapped in mourning?” “ Because the 
Jews, who are observing the sabbatical year, abstain 
from vegetables, and refuse to eat even herbs. 
They eat only thistles, and the camel is mournjng 
because he is deprived of his favorite food.” 

Another time a buffoon appears on the stage with 
head shaved close. “Why is the clown mourn- 
ing?” “Because oil is so dear.” “Why is oil 
dear?” “On account of the Jews. On the Sab- 
bath day they consume everything they earn during 
the week. Not a stick of wood is left to make fire 
whereby to cook their meals. They are forced to 
burn their beds for fuel, and sleep on the floor at 
night. To get rid of the dirt, they use an immense 
quantity of oil. Therefore, oil is dear, and the 
clown cannot grease his hair with pomade.” Cer- 
tainly no one will deny that the patrons of the 
Roman theatre were less critical than a modern 
audience. 

Teachers of the Law had but one answer to make 
to such attacks—a rigorous injunction against the- 
atre-going. On this subject rabbis and Church 
Fathers were of one mind. The rabbi’s declara- 
tion, that he who enters a circus commits murder, is 
offspring of the same holy zeal that dictates Ter- 
tullian’s solemn indignation: “In no respect, neither 
by speaking, nor by seeing, nor by hearing, have 
we part in the mad antics of the circus, the ob- 
scenity of the theatre, or the abominations of the 
arena.” Such expressions prepare one for the pas- 
sion of another remonstrant who, on a Sabbath, ex- 
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plained to his audience that earthquakes are the 
signs of God’s fierce wrath when He looks down 
upon earth, and sees theatres and circuses flourish, 
while His sanctuary lies in ruins.’ 

Anathemas against the stage were vain. One 
teacher of the Law, in the middle of the second cen- 
tury, went so far as to permit attendance at the 
circus and the stadium for the very curious reason 
that the spectator may haply render assistance to 
the charioteers in the event of an accident on the 
race track, or may testify to their death at court, 
and thus enable their widows to marry again. 
Another pious rabbi expresses the hope that the- 
atres and circuses at Rome at some future time may 
“be converted into academies of virtue and mor- 
ality.” 

Such liberal views were naturally of extremely 
rare occurrence. Many centuries passed before Jews 
in general were able to overcome antipathy to the 
stage and all connected with it. Pagan Rome with 
its artistic creations was to sink, and the new Chris- 
tian drama, springing from the ruins of the old the- 
atre, but making the religious its central idea, was 
to develop and invite imitation before the first germ 
of interest in dramatic subjects ventured to show 
itself in Jewish circles. The first Jewish contribu- 
tion to the drama dates from the ninth century. The 
story of Haman, arch-enemy of the Jews, was dram- 
atized in celebration of Purim, the Jewish carnival. 
The central figure was Haman’s efigy which was 
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burnt, amid song, music, and general merrymaking, 
on a small pyre, over which the participants jumped 
a number of times in gleeful rejoicing over the 
downfall of their worst enemy—extravagance par- 
donable in a people which, on every other day of 
the year, tottered under a load of distress and op- 
pression. 

This dramatic effort was only a sporadic phe- 
nomenon. Real, uninterrupted participation in dra- 
matic art by Jews cannot be recorded until fully six 
hundred years later. Meantime the Spanish drama, 
the first to adapt Bible subjects to the uses of the 
stage, had reached its highest development. By 
reason of its choice of subjects it proved so attrac- 
tive to Jews that scarcely fifty years after the ap- 
pearance of the first Spanish-Jewish playwright, a 
Spanish satirist deplores, in cutting verse, the Ju- 
daizing of dramatic poetry. In fact, the first origi- 
nal drama in Spanish literature, the celebrated Ce- 
lestina, is attributed to a Jew, the Marrano Rodrigo 
da Cota. “Esther,” the first distinctly Jewish play 
in Spanish, was written in 1567 by Solomon Usque 
in Ferrara in collaboration with Lazaro Graziano. 
The subject treated centuries before in a rough- 
shod manner naturally suggested itself to a genuine 
dramatist, who chose it in order to invest it with the 
dignity conferred by poetic art. This first essay in 
the domain of the Jewish drama was followed by a 
succession of dramatic creations by Jews, who, ex- 
iled from Spain, cherished the memory of their be- 
loved country, and, carrying to their new homes in 
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Italy and Holland, love for its language and litera- 
ture, wrote all their works, dramas included, in 
Spanish after Spanish models. So fruitful was their 
activity that shortly after the exile we hear of a 
“ Jewish Calderon,” the author of more than twenty- 
two plays, some long held to be the work of 
Calderon himself, and therefore received with ac- 
clamation in Madrid. The real author, whose place 
in Spanish literature is assured, was Antonio Enri- 
quez di Gomez, a Marrano, burnt in effigy at 
Seville after his escape from the clutches of the 
Inquisition. His dramas in part deal with biblical 
subjects. Samson is obviously the mouthpiece of 
his own sentiments: 


“O God, my God, the time draws quickly nigh ! 
Now let a ray of thy great strength descend! 
Make firm my hand to execute the deed 
That alien rule upon our soil shall end !”’ 


Towards the end of the seventeenth century, the 
Portuguese language usurped the place of Spanish 
among Jews, and straightway we hear of a Jewish 
dramatist, Antonio Jose de Silva (1705-1739), one 
of the most illustrious of Portuguese poets, whose 
dramas still hold their own on the repertory of the 
Portuguese stage. He was burnt at the stake, a 
martyr to his faith, which he solemnly confessed in 
the hour of his execution: “I am a follower of a 
faith God-given according to your own teachings. 
God once loved this religion. I believe He still 
loves it, but because you maintain that He no longer 
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turns upon it the light of His countenance, you 
condemn to death those convinced that God has not 
withdrawn His grace from what He once favored.” 
It is by no means an improbable combination of 
circumstances that on the evening of the day 
whereon Antonio Jose de Silva expired at the 
stake, an operetta written by the victim himself was 
played at the great theatre of Lisbon in celebration 
of the auto-da-fé. 

Jewish literature as such derived little increase 
from this poetic activity among Jews. In the pe- 
riod under discussion a single Hebrew drama was 
produced which can lay claim to somewhat more 
praise than is the due of mediocrity. Asireh ha- 
Tikwah, “The Prisoners of Hope,” printed in 1673, 
deserves notice because it was the first drama pub- 
lished in Hebrew, and its author, Joseph Pensa de 
la Vega, was the last of Spanish, as Antonio de 
Silva was the last of Portuguese, Jewish poets. The 
three act play is an allegory, treating of the victory 
of freewill, represented by a king, over evil inclina- 
tions, personified by the handsome lad Cupid. 
Though imbued with the solemnity of his responsi- 
bilities as a ruler, the king is lured from the path of 
right by various persons and circumstances, chief 
among them Cupid, his coquettish queen, and his 
sinful propensities. The opposing good forces are 
represented by the figures of harmony, Provi- 
dence, and truth, and they eventually lead the erring 
wanderer back to the road of salvation. The dra- 
matis persone of this first Hebrew drama are ab- 
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stractions, devoid of dramatic life, mere allegorical 
personifications, but the underlying idea is poetic, 
and the Hebrew style pure, euphonious, and 
rhythmical. Yet it is impossible to echo the enthu- 
siasm which greeted the work of the seventeen year 
old author in the Jewish academies of Holland. 
Twenty-one poets sang its praises in Latin, Hebrew, 
and Spanish verse. The following couplet may 
serve as a specimen of their eulogies: 


‘*At length Israel’s muse assumes the tragic cothurn, 
And happily wends her way through the metre’s mazes.”? 


Pensa, though the first to publish, was not the 
first Hebrew dramatist to write. The distinction of 
priority belongs to Moses Zacuto, who wrote his 
Hebrew play, Vesod Olam‘ (“The Foundation of 
the World”) a quarter of a century earlier. His 
subject is the persecution inflicted by idolaters upon 
Abraham on account of his faith, and the ground- 
work is the Haggadistic narrative about Abraham’s 
bold opposition to idolatrous practices, and his cour- 
age even unto death in the service of the true God. 
According to Talmudic interpretation a righteous 
character of this description is one of the corner- 
stones of the universe. It must be admitted that 
Zacuto’s work is a drama with a purpose. The poet 
wished to fortify his exiled, harassed people with the 
inspiration and hope that flow from the contempla- 


1Cmp. Berliner, Yesod Olam, das dlteste bekannte dramatische 
Gedicht in hebraischer Sprache. 
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tion of a strong, bold personality. But the admis- 
sion does not detract from the genuine merits of the 
poem. On the other hand, this first dramatic effort 
naturally is crude, lacking in the poetic forms sup- 
plied by highly developed art. Dialogues, prayers, 
and choruses follow each other without regularity, 
and in varying metres, not destitute, however, of 
poetic sentiment and lyric beauties. Often the 
rhythm rises to a high degree of excellence, even 
elevation. Like Pensa, Zacuto was the disciple of 
great masters, and a comparison of either with Lope 
de Vega and Calderon will reveal the same southern 
warmth, stilted pathos, exuberance of fancy, wealth 
of imagery, excessive playing upon words, peculiar 
turns and phrases, erratic style, and other qualities 
characteristic of Spanish dramatic poetry in that 
period. 

Another century elapsed before the muse of the 
Hebrew drama escaped from leading strings. Moses 
Chayyim Luzzatto (1707-1747) of Padua was a poet 
of true dramatic gifts, and had he lived at another 
time he might have attained to absolute greatness of 
performance. Unluckily, the sentimental, impres- 
sionable youth became hopelessly enmeshed in the 
snares of mysticism. In his seventeenth year he 
composed a biblical drama, “ Samson and the Philis- 
tines,” the preserved fragments of which are fault- 
less in metre. His next effort was an allegorical 
drama, Migdal Oz (“ Tower of Victory”), the style 
and moral of which show unmistakable signs of 
Italian inspiration, derived particularly from Gua- 
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rini and his Pastor Fido, models not wholly com- 
mendable at a time when Maffei’s Aerope was ex- 
erting wholesome influence upon the Italian drama 
in the direction of simplicity and dignity. Nothing, 
however, could wean Luzzatto from adherence to 
Spanish-Italian romanticism. His happiest creation 
is the dramatic parable, Layesharim Tehillah 
(“ Praise unto the Righteous!”). The poetry of the 
Bible here celebrates its resurrection. The rhythm | 
and exuberance of the Psalms are reproduced in the | 
tone and color of its language. “All the fragrant | 
flowers of biblical poetry are massed in a single bed. 
Yet the language is more than a mosaic of biblical 
phrases. It is an enamel of the most superb and 
the rarest of elegant expressions in the Bible. The 
peculiarities of the historical writings are carefully 
avoided, while all modifications of style peculiar to 
poetry are gathered together to constitute what may 
fairly be called a vocabulary of poetic diction.” * 

The allegory Layesharim Tehillah is full of 
charming traits, but lacks warmth, naturalness, and 
human interest, the indispensable elements of dra- 
matic action. The first act treats of the iniquity of 
men who prize deceit beyond virtue, and closes with 
the retirement of the pious sage to solitude. The 
second act describes the hopes of the righteous man | 
and his fate, and the third sounds the praise of truth | 
and justice. The thread of the story is slight, and 
the characters are pale phantoms, instead of warm- 
blooded men. Yet the work must be pronounced a 
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gem of neo-Hebraic poetry, an earnest of the great 
creations its author might have produced, if in early 
youth he had not been caught in the swirling waters, 
and dragged down into the abysmal depths of Kab- 
balistic mysticism. Despite his vagaries his poems 
were full of suggestiveness and stimulation to many 
of his race, who were inspired to work along the 
lines laid down by him. He may be considered to 
have inaugurated another epoch of classical Hebrew 
literature, interpenetrated with the modern spirit, 
which the Jewish dramas of his day are vigorously 
successful in clothing in a Hebrew garb. 

In the popular literature in Jewish-German grow- 
ing up almost unnoticed beside classical Hebrew 
literature, we find popular plays, comedies, chiefly 
farces for the Purim carnival. The first of them, 
“The Sale of Joseph” (Mekirath Yoseph, 1710), 
treats the biblical narrative in the form and spirit of 
the German farcical clown dialogues, Pickelhering 
(Merry-Andrew), borrowed from the latter, being 
Potiphar’s servant and counsellor. No dramatic or 
poetic value of any kind attaches to the play. It is 
as trivial as any of its models, the German clown 
comedies, and possesses interest only as an index to 
the taste of the public, which surely received it with 
delight. Strangely enough the principal scene be- 
tween Joseph and Selicha, Potiphar’s wife, is highly 
discreet. In a monologue, she gives passionate ut- 
terance to her love. Then Joseph appears, and she 
addresses him thus: 
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‘* Be welcome, Joseph, dearest one, 
My slave who all my heart has won! 
I beg of thee grant my request ! 

So oft have I to thee confessed, 

My love for thee is passing great. 

In vain for answering love I wait. 
Have not so tyrannous a mind, 

Be not so churlish, so unkind— 

I bear thee such affection, see, 

Why wilt thou not give love to me?” 


Joseph answers: 


“*T owe my lady what she asks, 
Yet this is not among my tasks. 
I pray, my mistress, change thy mind ; 
Thou canst so many like me find. 
How could I dare transgress my state, 
And my great trust so violate ? 
My lord hath charged me with his house, 
Excepting only his dear spouse ; 
Yet she, it seems, needs watching too, 
Now, mistress, fare thee well, adieu! ”? 


Selicha then says: 


‘*O heaven now what shall I do? 
He’il list not to my vows so true. 
Come, Pickelhering, tell me quick, 
What I shall do his love to prick ? 
Pll die if Ino means can find 
To bend his humor to my mind, 
T'll give thee gold, thou mayst depend, 
If thou’lt but help me to my end.’’ 


Pickelhering appears, and says: 


‘* My lady, here I am, thy slave, 
My wisest counsel thou shalt have. 
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Thou must lay violent hand on him, 

And say: ‘Unless thou’lt grant my whim, 
Tl drive thee hence from out my court, 
And with thy woes I’ll have my sport, 
Nor will I stay thy punishment, 

Till drop by drop thy blood is spent.’ 
Perhaps he will amend his way, 

If thou such cruel words wilt say.”’ 


Selicha follows his advice, but being thwarted, 
again appeals to Pickelhering, who says: 


“My lady fair, pray hark to me, 
My counsel now shall fruitful be. 
A garbled story shalt thou tell 
The king, and say: ‘ Hear what befell: 
Thy servant Joseph did presume 
To enter in my private room, 
When no one was about the house 
Who could protect thy helpless spouse. 
See here his mantle left behind. 
Seize him, my lord, the miscreant find.’ ”’ 


Potiphar appears, Selicha tells her tale, and Pick- 
elhering is sent in quest of Joseph, who steps upon 
the scene to be greeted by his master’s far from 
gentle reproaches: 


«Thou gallowsbird, thou good-for-naught ! 
Thou whom so true and good I thought ! 
? Twere just to take thy life from thee. 
But no! still harsher this decree : 
In dungeon chained shalt thou repine, 
Where neither sun nor moon can shine. 
Forever there bewail thy lot unheard ; 
Now leave my sight, begone, thou gallowsbird.’”’ 
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This ends the scene, Of course, at the last, Jo- 
seph escapes his doom, and, to the great joy of the 
sympathetic public, is raised to high dignities and 
honors. 

This farce was presented at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main by Jewish students of the city, aided by some 
from Hamburg and Prague, with extravagant dis- 
play of scenery. Tradition ascribes the authorship 
to a certain Beermann. 

“ Ahasverus” is of similar coarse character, so 
coarse, indeed, that the directors of the Frankfort 
Jewish community, exercising their rights as literary 
censors, forbade its performance, and had the printed 
copies burnt. A somewhat more refined comedy is 
Acta Esther et Achashverosh, published at Prague 
in 1720, and enacted there by the pupils of the 
celebrated rabbi David Oppenheim, “on a regular 
stage with drums and other instruments.” “ The 
Deeds of King David and Goliath,” and a travesty, 
“ Haman’s Will and Death” also belong fo the cate- 
gory of Purim farces. 

By an abrupt transition we pass from their con- 
sideration to the Hebrew classical drama modelled 
after the pattern of Moses Chayyim Luzzatto’s. 
Greatest attention was bestowed upon historical 
dramas, notably those on the trials and fortunes of 
Marranos, the favorite subjects treated by David 
Franco Mendez, Samuel Romanelli, and others. 
Although their language is an almost pure classical 
Hebrew, the plot is conceived wholly in the spirit of 
modern times. At the end of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, a large number of writers turned to Bible 
heroes and heroines for dramatic uses, and since 
then Jewish interest in the drama has never flagged. 
The luxuriant fruitiulness of these late Jewish play- 
wrights, standing in the sunlight of modern days, 
fully compensates for the sterility of the Jewish dra- 
matic muse during the centuries of darkness. 
The first Jewish dramatist to use German was 
Benedict David Arnstein, of Vienna, author of a 
large number of plays, comedies and melodramas, 
some of which have been put upon the boards of 
the Vienna imperial theatre (Burgtheater). He was 
succeeded by L. M. Biischenthal, whose drama, 
“King Solomon’s Seal,” was performed at the royal 
theatre of Berlin. Since his time poets of Jewish 
race have enriched dramatic literature in all its de- 
partments. Their works belong to general litera- 
ture, and need not be individualized in this essay. 
In the province of dramatic music, too, Jews have 
made a prominent position for themselves. It 
suffices to mention Meyerbeer and Offenbach, rep- 
resentatives of two widely divergent departments of 
the art. Again, to assert the prominence of Jews 
as actors is uttering a truism. Adolf Jellinek, one 
of the closest students of the racial characteristics of 
Jews, thinks that they are singularly well equipped 
for the theatrical profession by reason of their 
marked subjectivity, which always induces objective, 
disinterested devotion to a purpose, and their cos- 
mopolitanism, which enables them to transport 
themselves with ease into a new world of thought. 


1Jellinek, Der judische Stamm, p. 64. 
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“Tt is natural that a race whose religious, literary, 
and linguistic development in hundreds of instances 
proves unique talent to adapt itself with marvellous 
facility to the intellectual life of various countries 
and nations, should bring forth individuals gifted 
with power to project themselves into a character 
created by art, and impersonate it with admirable 
accuracy in the smallest detail. What the race as a 
whole has for centuries been doing spontaneously 
and by virtue of innate characteristics, can surely be 
done with greater perfection by some of its members 
under the consciously accepted guidance of the laws 
of art.” Many Jewish race peculiarities—quick per- 
ception, vivacity, declamatory pathos, perfervid 
imagination—are prime qualifications for the actor’s 
career, and such names as Bogumil Davison, Adolf 
Sonnenthal, Rachel Felix, and Sarah Bernhardt 
abundantly illustrate the general proposition. 

Strenuous efforts to ascertain the name of the 
first Jewish actor in Germany have been unavailing. 
Possibly it was the unnamed artist for whom, at his 
brother’s instance, Lessing interceded at the Mann- 
heim national theatre. 

Legion is the name of the Jewish artists of this 
century who have attained to prominence in every 
department of the dramatic art, in every country, 
even the remotest, on the globe. Travellers in Rus- 
sia tell of the crowds that evening after evening 
flock to the Jewish-German theatres at Odessa, 
Kiev, and Warsaw. The plays performed are adap- 
tations of the best dramatic works of all modern 
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nations. We outside of Russia have been made ac- 
quainted with the character of these performances 
by the melodrama “ Shulammith,” enacted at va- 
rious theatres by a Jewish-German opera bouffe 
company from Warsaw, and the writer once—can 
he ever forget it?—saw “ Hamlet” played by jargon 
actors. When Hamlet offers advice to Ophelia in 
the words: “ Get thee to a nunnery!” she promptly 
retorts: Jt Eizes bin ich versehen, mein Prinz! 
(With good advice I am well supplied, my lord)). 
The actor recalled by the recent centennial cele- 
bration of the first performance of “The Magic 
Flute” must have been among the first Jews to 
adopt the stage as a profession. The first presenta- 
tion, at once establishing the success of the opera, 
took place at Prague. According to the Prager 
Neue Zeitung an incident connected with that 
original performance was of greater interest than 
the opera itself: “On the tenth of last month, the 
new piece, ‘The Magic Flute,’ was produced. I 
hastened to the theatre, and found that the part of 
Sarastro was taken by a well-formed young man 
with a caressing voice who, as I was told to my great 
surprise, was a Jew—yes, a Jew. He was visibly 
embarrassed when he first appeared, proving that he 
was a human being subject to the ordinary laws of 
nature and to the average mortal’s weaknesses. 
Noticing his stage-fright, the audience tried to en- 
courage him by applause. It succeeded, for he sang 
and spoke his lines with grace and dignity. At the 
end he was called out and applauded vigorously. 
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In short, I found the Prague public very different 
from its reputation with us. It knows how to ap- 
preciate merit even when possessed by an Israelite, 
and I am inclined to think that it criticises harshly 
only when there is just reason for complaint. Har- 
tung, the Jewish actor, will soon appear in other 
roles, and doubtless will justify the applause of the 
public.” 

To return, in conclusion, to the classical drama 
in Hebrew. Though patterned after the best classi- 


_ cal models, and enriched by the noble creations of 


S. L. Romanelli, M. E. Letteris, the translator of 
Faust, A. Gottloeber, and others, Hebrew dramas 
belong to the large class of plays for the closet, un- 
suited for the stage. This dramatic literature con- 
tains not only original creations; the masterpieces 
of all literatures—the works of Shakespere, Racine, 
Moliére, Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing—have been 
put into the language of the prophets and the psalm- 
ists, and, infected by the vigor of their thought, the 
ancient tongue has been re-animated with the vitality 
of undying youth, 
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Citizens of ancient Greece conversing during the 
entry actes of a first performance at the national the- 
atre of Olympia were almost sure to ask each other, 
after the new play had been discussed: ‘ What news 
from Africa?” Through Aristotle the proverb has 
come down to us: “ Africa always brings us some- 
thing new.” Hence the question: Quid novi ex 
Africa ?* 

If ever two old rabbis in the Beth ha-Midrash at 
Cyrene stole a chat in the intervals of their lectures, 
the same question probably passed between them. 
For, Africa has always claimed the interest of the 
cultured. Jewish-German legend books place the 
scenes of their most mysterious myths in the “ Dark 
Continent,” and I remember distinctly how we 
youngsters on Sabbath afternoons used to crowd 
round our dear old grandmother, who, great 
bowed spectacles on her nose, would read to us from 
“Yosippon.” On many such occasions an unruly 
listener, with a view to hurrying the distribution of 
the “ Sabbathfruit,” would endanger the stability of 
the dish by vigorous tugging at the table-cloth, and 
elicit the reproof suggested by our reading: “ You 

1 Aristotle, Hist. Anim., 8,28. Nicephorus Gregoras, H7s¢. 
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are a veritable Sambation!”—Aristotle, Pliny, 
Olympia, Cyrene, “Yosippon,” and grandam—all 
unite to whet our appetite for African novelties. 

Never has interest in the subject been more ac- 
tive than in our generation, and the question, “ What 
is the quest of the Jews in Africa?” might be applied 
literally to the achievements of individual Jewish 
travellers. But our inquiry shall not be into the 
fortunes of African explorers of Jewish extraction ; 
not into Emin Pasha’s journey to Wadelai and Ma- 
gungo; not into the advisability of colonizing Rus- 
sian Jews in Africa; nor even into the rdle played 
by a part of northern Africa in the development of 
Jewish literature and culture: briefly, “The Jew’s 
quest in Africa” is for the remnants of the ten 
lost tribes. 

For more than eight hundred years, Israel, en- 
trenched on his own soil, bade defiance to every 
enemy. After the death of Solomon (978 B. C. E), 
the kingdom was divided, its power declining in 
consequence. The world-monarchy Assyria be- 
came an adversary to be feared after Ahaz, king of 
Judah, invited it to assist him against Pekah. Tig- 
lath-Pileser conquered a part of the kingdom of 
Israel, and, in about the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury, carried off its subjects captive into Assyria. In 
the reign of Hosea, Shalmaneser finished what his 
predecessor had begun (722), utterly destroying the 
kingdom of the north in the two hundred and fifty- 
eighth year of its independence. Before the catas- 
trophe, a part of its inhabitants had emigrated to 
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Arabia, so that there were properly speaking only 
nine tribes, called by their prophets, chief among 
them Hosea and Amos, Ephraim from the most 
powerful member of the confederacy. Another part 
went to Adiabene, a district on the boundary be- 
tween Assyria and Media, and thence scattered in 
all directions through the kingdom of the Medes 
and Persians. 

The prophets of the exile still hope for their re- 
turn. Isaiah says:’ “The Lord will put forth His 
hand again the second time to acquire the remnant 
of his people, which shall remain, from Asshur, and 
from Egypt, and from Pathros, and from Cush, and 
from Elam, and from Shinar, and from Chamath, 
and from the islands of the sea. And he will lift up 
an ensign unto the nations, and will assemble the 
outcasts of Israel; and the dispersed of Judah will 
he collect together from the four corners of the 
earth, . . . Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and 
Judah shall not assail Ephraim. . . .And the Lord 
will utterly destroy the tongue of the Egyptian sea. 
. . . And there shall be a highway for the remnant 
of his people, which shall remain from Asshur, like 
as it was to Israel on the day that they came up out 
of the land of Egypt.” In Jeremiah’ we read: “ Be- 
hold I will bring them from the north country, and 
I will gather them from the farthest ends of the 
earth . . . for I am become a father to Israel, and 
Ephraim is my first-born.” Referring to this pas- 
sage, the Talmud maintains that the prophet Jere- 
miah led the lost tribes back to Palestine. 


Tsaiah xi. 11-16. * Jeremiah xxxi. 8-9, 
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The second Isaiah* says “to the prisoners, Go 
forth; to those that are in darkness, Show your- 
selves.” “Ye shall be gathered up one by one.... 
And it shall come to pass on that day that the great 
cornet shall be blown, and then shall come those 
that are lost in the land of Asshur, and those who 
are outcasts in the land of Egypt, and they shall 
prostrate themselves before the Lord on the holy 
mount at Jerusalem.” 

And Ezekiel? “Thou son of man, take unto thy- 
self one stick of wood, and write upon it, ‘For Ju- 
dah, and for the children of Israel his companions’; 
then take another stick, and write upon it, ‘For Jo- 
seph, the stick of Ephraim, and for all the house of 
Israel his companions’: and join them one to the 
other unto thee as one stick; and they shall become 
One in thy hand,” 

These prophetical passages show that at the time 
of the establishment of the second commonwealth 
the new homes of the ten tribes were accurately 
known. After that, for more than five hundred 
years, history is silent on the subject. From fre- 
quent allusions in the prophetical writings, we may 
gather that efforts were made to re-unite Judah and 
the tribes of Israel, and it seems highly probable 
that they were successful, such of the ten tribes as 
had not adopted the idolatrous practices of the 
heathen returning with the exiles of Judah. In the 
Samaritan book of Joshua, it is put down that many 
out of the tribes of Israel migrated to the north of 


'Msaiah xlix. 9 and xxvii. 13. * Ezekiel xxxvii. 16-17, 
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Palestine at the time when Zerubbabel and Ezra 
brought the train of Babylonian exiles to Jerusalem. 

In Talmudic literature we occasionally run 
across a slight reference to the ten tribes, as, for in- 
stance, Mar Sutra’s statement that they journeyed 
to Iberia, at that time synonymous with Spain, 
though the rabbi probably had northern Africa in 
mind. Another passage relates that the Babylo- 
nian scholars decided that no one could tell whether 
he was descended from Reuben or from Simon, the 
presumption in their mind evidently being that the 
ten tribes had become amalgamated with Judah and 
Benjamin. If they are right, if from the time of 
Jeremiah to the Syrian domination, a slow process 
of assimilation was incorporating the scattered of 
the ten tribes into the returned remnant of Ju- 
dah and Benjamin, then the ten lost tribes have no 
existence, and we are dealing with a myth. But 
the question is still mooted. The prophets and the 
tabbis continually dwell upon the hope of reunion. 
The Pesikta is the first authority to locate the exile 
home of the ten tribes on the Sambation. A pecu- 
liarly interesting conversation on the future of the 
ten tribes between two learned doctors of the Law, 
Rabbi Akiba and Rabbi Eliezer, has been preserved. 
Rabbi Eliezer maintains: “The Eternal has removed 
the ten tribes from their soil, and cast them forth 
into another land, as irrevocably as this day goes 
never to return.” Rabbi Akiba, the enthusiastic 
nationalist, thinks very differently: “No, day sinks, 
and passes into night only to rise again in renewed 
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brilliance. So the ten tribes, lost in darkness, will 
reappear in refulgent light.” 

It is not unlikely that Akiba’s journeys, ex- 
tending into Africa, and undertaken to bring 
about the restoration of the independence of 
Judea, had as their subsidiary, unavowed purpose, 
the discovery of the ten lost tribes. The “Dark 
Continent” played no unimportant réle in Talmudic 
writings, special interest attaching to their narra- 
tives of the African adventures of Alexander the 
Great.’ On one occasion, it is said, the wise men 
of Africa appeared in a body before the king, and 
offered him gifts of gold. He refused them, being 
desirous only of becoming acquainted with the cus- 
toms, statutes, and law, of the land. They, there- 
fore, gave him an account of a lawsuit which was 
exciting much attention at the time: A man had 
bought a field from his friend and neighbor, and 
while digging it up, had found a treasure which he 
refused to keep, as he considered it the property of 
the original owner of the field. The latter main- 
tained that he had sold the land and all on and 
within it, and, therefore, had no claim upon the 
treasure. The doctors of the law put an end to 
the dispute by the decision that the son of the one 
contestant was to take to wife the daughter of the 
other, the treasure to be their marriage portion. 
Alexander marvelled greatly at this decision. “ With 
us,” he said, “the government would have had the 
litigants killed, and would have confiscated the 


1Cmp. Spiegel, Die A lexandersagen bei den Orientalen, 
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treasure.” Hereupon one of the wise men ex- 
claimed: “ Does the sun shine in your land? Have 
you dumb beasts where you live? If SO, surely it is 
for them that God sends down the rain, and lets the 
sun shine!” ‘ 

In biblical literature, too, frequent mention is 
made of Africa. The first explorer of the “ Dark Con- 
tinent” was the patriarch Abraham, who journeyed 
from Ur of the Chaldees through Mesopotamia, 
across the deserts and mountains of Asia, to Zoan, 
the metropolis of ancient Egypt. When Moses fled 
from before Pharaoh, he found refuge, according to 
a Talmudic legend, in the Soudan, where he became 
ruler of the land for forty years, and later on, Egypt 
was the asylum for the greater number of Jewish 
rebels and fugitives. As early as the reign of King 
Solomon, ships freighted with silver sailed to Africa, 
and Jewish sailors in part manned the Phcenician 
vessels despatched to the coasts of the Red Sea to be 
loaded with the gold dust of Africa, whose usual 
name in Hebrew was Ophir, meaning gold dust. 
In the Talmud Africa is generally spoken of as “the 
South,” owing to its lying south of Palestine. One 
of its proverbs runs thus: “He who would be wise, 
must go to the South.” The story of Alexander the 
Great and the African lawyers is probably a sample 
of the wisdom lauded. Nor were the doctors of the 
Talmud ignorant of the physical features of the 
country. A scoffer asked, “Why have Africans 
such broad feet.” “Because they live on marshy 
soil, and must go barefoot,” was the ready answer 
given by Hillel the Great. 
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In the course of a discussion about the appear- 
ance of the cherubim, Akiba pointed out that in 
Airica a little child is called “cherub.” Thence he 
inferred that the faces of cherubim resembled those 
of little children. On his travels in Africa, the same 
rabbi was appealed to by a mighty negro king: 
“See, I am black, and my wife is black. How is it 
that my children are white?” Akiba asked him 
whether there were pictures in his palace. “Yes,” 
answered the monarch, “my sleeping chamber is 
adorned with pictures of white men.” “That solves 
the puzzle,” said Akiba. Evidently civilization had 
taken root in Africa more than eighteen hundred 
years ago. 

To return to the lost tribes: No land on the 
globe has been considered too small, none too 
distant, for their asylum. The first country to sug- 
gest itself was the one closest to Palestine, Arabia, 
the bridge between Asia and Africa. In the first 
centuries of this era, two great kingdoms, Yathrib 
and Chaibar, flourished there, and it is altogether 

probable that Jews were constantly emigrating 
thither. As early as the time of Alexander the 
"Great, thousands were transported to Arabia, par- 
ticularly to Yemen, where entire tribes accepted the 
Jewish faith. Recent research has made us familiar 
with the kingdom of Tabba (500) and the Himya- 
rites. Their inscriptions and the royal monuments 
of the old African-Jewish population prove that 
Jewish immigrants must have been numerous here, 
as in southern Arabia. When Mohammed unfurled 
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the banner of the Prophet, and began his march 
through the deserts his followers counted not a few 
Jews. In similar numbers they spread to northern 
Africa, where, towards the end of the first thousand 
years of the Christian era, they boasted large com- 
munities, and played a prominent role in Jewish lit- 
erature, as is attested by the important contributions 
to Jewish law, grammar, poetry, and medicine, by 
such men as Isaac Israeli, Chananel, Jacob ben Nis- 
sim, Dunash ben Labrat, Yehuda Chayyug, and 
later, Isaac Alfassi. When this north-African Jew- 
ish literature was at its zenith, interest in the where- 
abouts of the ten tribes revived, first mention of 
them being made in the last quarter of the ninth 
century. One day there appeared in the academy 
at Kairwan an adventurer calling himself Eldad, 
and representing himself to be a member of the 
tribe of Dan. Marvellous tales he told the wonder- 
ing rabbis of his own adventures, which read like 
a Jewish Odyssey, and of the independent govern- 
ment established by Jews in Africa, of which he 
claimed to be a subject. Upon its borders, he re- 
ported, live the Levitical singers, the descendants of 
Moses, who, in the days of Babylonish captivity, 
hung their harps upon the willows, refusing to sing 
the songs of Zion upon the soil of the stranger, and 
willing to sacrifice limb and life rather than yield 
to the importunities of their oppressors. A cloud 
had enveloped and raised them aloft, bearing them 
to the land of Chavila (Ethiopia). To protect them 
from their enemies, their refuge in a trice was gir- 
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dled by the famous Sambation, a stream, not of 
waters, but of rapidly whirling stones and sand, tu- 
multuously flowing during six days, and resting on 
the Sabbath, when the country was secured against 
foreign invasion by a dense cloud of dust. With 
their neighbors, the sons of Moses have intercourse 
only from the banks of the stream, which it is im- 
possible to pass. 

This clever fellow, who had travelled far and wide, 
and knew men and customs, gave an account also 
of a shipwreck which he had survived, and of his 
miraculous escape from cannibals, who devoured his 
companions, but, finding him too lean for their 
taste, threw him into a dungeon. Homer’s Odys- 
Sey involuntarily suggests itself to the reader. In 
Spain we lose trace of the singular adventurer, who 
must have produced no little excitement in the Jew- 
ish world of his day. 

Search for the ten tribes had now re-established 
itself as a subject of perennial interest. In the hope 
of the fulfilment of the biblical promise: ‘The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
from between his feet, until he comes to Shiloh,” 
even the most famous Jewish traveller of the middle 
ages, Benjamin of Tudela, did not disdain to follow 
up the “traces of salvation.” Nor has interest 
waned in our generation. Whenever we hear of a 
Jewish community whose settlement in its home is 
tinged with mystery, we straightway seek to estab- 
lish its connection with the ten lost tribes, They 


1Cmp. A. Epstein, E/dad ha- Dani, p. x. 
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have been placed in Armenia, Syria, and Mesopo- 
tamia, where the Nestorian Christians, calling them- 
selves sons of Israel, live to the number of two 
hundred thousand, observing the dietary laws and 
the Sabbath, and offering up sacrifices. They have 
been sought in Afghanistan, India, and Western 
Asia, the land of the “ Beni Israel,” with Jewish 
features, Jewish names, such as Solomon, David, 
and Benjamin, and Jewish laws, such as that of the 
Levirate marriage. One chain of hills in their coun- 
try bears the name “ Solomon’s Mountains,” another 
“ Amram Chain,” and the most warlike tribe is called 
Ephraim, while the chief tenet of their law is “eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth.” Search for the lost has 
been carried still further, to the coast of China, to 
the settlements of Cochin and Malabar, where white 
and black Jews write their law upon scrolls of red 
goatskin. 

Westward the quest has reached America: Man- 
asseh ben Israel and Mordecai Noah, the latter of 
whom hoped to establish a Jewish commonwealth 
at Ararat near Buffalo, in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, believed that they had discovered traces of the 
lost tribes among the Indians. The Spaniards in 
Mexico identified them with the red men of Ana- 
huac and Yucatan, a theory suggested probably by 
the resemblance between the Jewish and the Indian 
aquiline nose. These would-be ethnologists obvi- 
ously did not take into account the Mongolian de- 
scent of the Indian tribes and their pre-historic 
migration from Asia to America across Behring 
Strait. 
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Europe has not escaped the imputation of being 
the refuge of the lost tribes. When Alfonso XI. 
expelled the Saracens from Toledo, the Jews of the 
city asked permission to remain on the plea that 
they were not descendants of the murderers of 
Jesus, but of those ten tribes whom Nebuchadnez- 
zar had sent to Tarshish as colonists. The petition 
was granted, and their explanation filed among the 
royal archives at Toledo. 

The English have taken absorbing interest in the 
fate of the lost tribes, maintaining by most elab- 
orate arguments their identity with the inhabitants 
of Scandinavia and England. The English people 
have always had a strong biblical bias. To this day 
they live in the Bible, and are flattered by the hy- 
pothesis that the Anglo-Saxons and kindred tribes, 
who crossed over to Britain under Hengist and 
Horsa in the fifth century, were direct descendants 
of Abraham, their very name Sakkasuna, that is, 
sons of Isaac, vouching for the truth of the theory. 
The radical falseness of the etymology is patent. 
The gist of their argument is that the tribe of Dan 
settled near the source of the Jordan, becoming the 
maritime member of the Israelitish confederacy, and 
calling forth from Deborah the rebuke that the sons 
of Dan tarried in ships when the land stood in need 
of defenders. And now comes the most extrava- 
gant of the vagaries of the etymological reasoner: 
he suggests a connection between Dan, Danube, 
Danai, and Danes, and so establishes the English 
nation’s descent from the tribes of Israel, 
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In the third decade of this century, when Shaima- 
neser’s obelisk was found with the inscription 
“Tribute of Jehu, son of Omri,” English investi- 
gators, seeking to connect it with the Cimbric Cher- 
sonese in Jutland, at once took it for “Yehu ibn 
Umry.” An Irish legend has it that Princess Tephi 
came to Ireland from the East, and married King 
Heremon, or Fergus, of Scotland. In her suite was 
the prophet Ollam Folla, and his scribe Bereg. The 
princess was the daughter of Zedekiah, the prophet 
none other than Jeremiah, and the scribe, as a mat- 
ter of course, Baruch. The usefulness of this fine- 
spun analogy becomes apparent when we recall that 
Queen Victoria boasts descent from Fergus of 
Scotland, and so is furnished with a line of descent 
which would justify pride if it rested on fact instead 
of fancy. On the other hand, imagine the dismay 
of Heinrich von Treitschke, Saxon par excellence, 
were it proved that he is a son of the ten lost tribes! 

“Salvation is of the Jews!” is the motto of a con- 
siderable movement connected with the lost tribes 
in England and America. More than thirty weekly 
and monthly journals are discharging a volley of 
eloquence in the propaganda of the new doctrine, 
and lecturers and societies keep interest in it alive. 
An apostolic believer in the Israelitish descent of the 
British has recently turned up in the person of a 
bishop, and the identity of the ancient and the mod- 
ern people has been raised to the dignity of a dog- 
ma of the Christian Church by a sect which, accord- 
ing to a recent utterance of an Indianapolis preacher, 
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holds the close advent of Judgment Day. Yet, 
the ten lost tribes may be a myth! 

One thing seems certain: If scattered remnants 
do exist here and there, they must be sought in 
Africa, in that part, moreover, most accessible to 
travellers, that is to say, Abyssinia, situated in the 
central portion of the great, high tableland of east- 
ern Africa between the basin of the Nile and the 
shores of the Red and the Arabian Sea—a tremen- 
dous, rocky, fortress-like plateau, intersected closely 
with a network of river-beds, the Switzerland of 
Africa, as many please to call it. Alexander the 
Great colonized many thousands of Jews in Egypt, 
on the southern and northern coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, and in south-eastern Africa. Thence they 
penetrated into the interior of Abyssinia, where they 
founded a mighty kingdom extending to the river 
Sobat. Abyssinian legends have another version 
of the history of this realm. It is said that the 
Queen of Sheba bore King Solomon a son, named 
Menelek, whom he sent to Abyssinia with a numer- 
ous retinue to found an independent kingdom. In 
point of fact, Judaism seems to have been the domi- 
nant religion in Abyssinia until 340 of the Christian 
era, and the Golah of Cush (the exiles in Abyssinia) 
is frequently referred to in medieval Hebrew litera- 
ture. 

The Jewish kingdom flourished until a great rev- 
olution broke out in the ninth century under Queen 
Judith (Sague), who conquered Axum, and reigned 
over Abyssinia for forty years. The Jewish ascend- 
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ancy lasted three hundred and fifty years. Riippell,’ 
a noted African explorer, gives the names of Jewish 
dynasties from the ninth to the thirteenth century. 
In the wars of the latter and the following century, 
the Jews lost their kingdom, keeping only the prov- 
ince of Semen, guarded by inaccessible mountains. 
Benjamin of Tudela describes it as “a land full of 
mountains, upon whose rocky summits they have 
perched their towns and castles, holding independ- 
ent sway to the mortal terror of their neighbors.” 
Combats, persecutions, and banishments lasted un- 
til the end of the eighteenth century. Anarchy 
reigned, overwhelming Gideon and Judith, the last 
of the Jewish dynasty, and proving equally fatal to 
the Christian empire, whose Negus Theodore like- 
wise traced his descent from Solomon. So, after a 
thousand years of mutual hostility, the two ancient 
native dynasties, claiming descent from David and 
Solomon, perished together, but the memory of the 
Jewish princes has not died out in the land. 

The Abyssinian Jews are called Falashas, the 
exiled.” They live secluded in the province west of 
Takazzeh, and their number is estimated by some 
travellers to be two hundred and fifty thousand, 
while my friend Dr. Edward Glaser judges them to 
be only twenty-five thousand strong. Into the 
dreary wastes inhabited by these people, German 

-and English missionaries have found their way to 
spread among them the blessings of Christianity. 
The purity of these blessings may be inferred from 

lRiippell, Reisen in Nubien, p. 416. 
2 Cmp. Epstein, 7. ¢., p. 141. 
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the names of the missionaries: Flad, Schiller, Bran- 
deis, Stern, and Rosenbaum. 

Information about the misery of the Falashas 
penetrated to Europe, and induced the A/Zance Is- 
rathte Universelle to despatch a Jewish messenger to 
Abyssinia. Choice fell upon Joseph Halévy, pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages at Paris, one of the 
most thorough of Jewish scholars, than whom none 
could be better qualified for the mission. It was a 
memorable moment when Halévy, returned from his 
great journey to Abyssinia, addressed the meeting of 
the Aliance on July 30, 1868, as follows:* “The an- 
cient land of Ethiopia has at last disclosed the 
secret concerning the people of whom we hither- 
to knew naught but the name. In the midst of the 
most varied fortunes they clung to the Law pro- 
claimed on Sinai, and constant misery has not 
drained them of the vitality which enables nations 
to fulfil the best requirements of modern society.” 

Adverse circumstances robbed Halévy of a great 
part of the material gathered on his trip. What he 
rescued and published is enough to give us a more 
detailed and accurate account of the Falashas than 
we have hitherto possessed. He reports that they 
address their prayers to one God, the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob; that they feel pride in be- 
longing to the old, yet ever young tribe which has 
exercised dominant influence upon the fate of men; 
that love for the Holy Land fills their hearts; and 
that the memory of Israel’s glorious past is their 
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spiritual stay. One of the articles of their faith is 
the restoration of Jewish nationality. 

The Falashas speak two languages, that of the 
land, the Amharic, a branch of the ancient Geez, and 
the Agau, a not yet classified dialect. Their names 
are chiefly biblical. While in dress they are like 
their neighbors, the widest difference prevails be- 
tween their manners and customs and those of the 
other inhabitants of the land. In the midst of a 
slothful, debauched people, they are distinguished 
for simplicity, diligence, and ambition. Their 
houses for the most part are situated near running 
water; hence, their cleanly habits. At the head of 
each village is a synagogue called Mesgid, whose 
Holy of holies may be entered only by the priest on 
the Day of Atonement, while the people pray in the 
court without. Next to the synagogue live the 
monks (WVesivim). The priests offer up sacrifices, 
as in ancient times, daily except on the Day of 
Atonement, the most important being that for the 
repose of the dead. On the space surrounding the 
synagogue stand the houses of the priests, who, in 
addition to their religious functions, fill the office 
of teachers of the young. The Falashas are well ac- 
quainted with the Bible, but wholly ignorant of the 
Hebrew language. Their ritual has been published 
by Joseph Halévy, who has added a Hebrew trans- 
lation, showing its almost perfect identity with the 
traditional form of Jewish prayer. About their de- 
yotional exercises Halévy says: “From the holy 
precincts the prayers of the faithful rise aloft to 
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heaven. From midnight on, we hear the clear, 
rhythmical, melancholy intonation of the precentor, 
the congregation responding in a monotonous reci- 
tative. Praise of the Eternal, salvation of Israel, 
love of Zion, hope of a happy future for all man- 
kind—these form the burden of their prayers, call- 
ing forth sighs and tears, exclamations of hope and 
joy. Break of day still finds the worshippers as- 
sembled, and every evening without fail, as the sun 
sinks to rest, their loud prayer (beginning with 
Abba! Abbat Lord! Lord!) twice wakes the echoes.” 

Their well kept houses are presided over by their 
women, diligent and modest. Polygamy is un- 
known. There are agriculturists and artisans, rep- 
resentatives of every handicraft: smiths, tailors, pot- 
ters, weavers, and builders. Commerce is not es- 
teemed, trading with slaves being held in special ab- 
horrence. Their laws permit the keeping of a slave 
for only six years. If at the expiration of that pe- 
riod he embraces their religion, he is free. They 
are brave warriors, thousands of them having fought 
in the army of Negus Theodore. 

It must be confessed that intellectually they are 
undeveloped. They have a sort of Midrash, which 
apparently has been handed down from generation 
to generation by word of mouth. The misfortunes 
they have endured have predisposed them to mysti- 
cism, and magicians and soothsayers are numerous 
and active among them. But they are eager for in- 
formation. 


‘Halévy, Les pridres des falashas, Vatroduction. 
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King Theodore protected them, until missionaries 
poisoned his mind against the Falashas. In 1868 
he summoned a deputation of their elders, and com- 
manded them to accept Christianity. Upon their 
refusal the king ordered his soldiers to fire on the 
rebels. Hundreds of heads were raised, and the 
men, baring their breasts, cried out: “ Strike, O our 
King, but ask us not to perjure ourselves.” Moved 
to admiration by their intrepidity, the king loaded 
the deputies with presents, and dismissed them in 
peace. 

The missionaries—Europe does not yet know how 
often the path of these pious men is marked by tears 
and blood—must be held guilty of many of the bit- 
ter trials of the Falashas. In the sixties they suc- 
ceeded in exciting Messianic expectations. Sud- 
denly, from district to district, leapt the news that 
the Messiah was approaching to lead Israel back to 
Palestine. A touching letter addressed by the elders 
of the Falashas to the representatives of the Jewish 
community at Jerusalem, whom it never reached, 
was found by a traveller, and deserves to be quoted: 

“ Has the time not yet come when we must return 
to the Holy Land and Holy City? For, we are 
poor and miserable. We have neither judges nor 
prophets. Ifthe time has arrived, we pray you send 
us the glad tidings. Great fear has fallen upon us 
that we may miss the opportunity to return. Many 
say that the time is here for us to be reunited with 
you in the Holy City, to bring sacrifices in the 
Temple of our Holy Land. For the sake of the 
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love we bear you, send us a message. Peace with 
you and all dwelling in the land given by the Lord 
to Moses on Sinai!” 

Filled with the hope of redemption, large num- 
bers of the Falashas, at their head venerable old 
men holding aloft banners and singing pious songs, 
at that time left their homes. Ignorant of the road 
to be taken, they set their faces eastward, hoping to 
reach the shores of the Red Sea. The distance was 
greater than they could travel. At Axum they 
came to a stop disabled, and after three years the 
last man had succumbed to misery and privation. 

The distress of the Falashas is extreme, but they 
count it sweet alleviation if their sight is not troubled 
by missionaries, At a time when the attention of 
the civilized world is directed to Africa, European 
Jews should not be found wanting in care for their 
unfortunate brethren in faith in the “Dark Conti- 
nent.” Abundant reasons recommend them to our 
loving-kindness. They are Jews—they would suf- 
fer a thousand deaths rather than renounce the cove- 
nant sealed on Sinai. They are unfortunate; since 
the civil war, they have suffered severely under all 
manner of persecution. Mysticism and ignorance 
prevail among them—the whole community pos- 
sesses a single copy of the Pentateuch. Finally, 
they show eager desire for spiritual regeneration. 
When Halévy took leave of them, a handsome 
youth threw himself at his feet, and said: “ My lord, 
take me with you to the land of the Franks. Gladly 
will I undergo the hardships of the journey. I want 
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neither silver nor gold—all I crave is knowledge!” 
Halévy brought the young Falasha to Paris, and he 
proved an indefatigable student, who acquired a 
wealth of knowledge before his early death. 

Despite the incubus of African barbarism, this 
little Jewish tribe on the banks of the legend-famed 
Sabbath stream has survived with Jewish vitality 
unbroken and purity uncontaminated. With long- 
ing the Falashas are awaiting a future when they 
will be permitted to join the councils of their Israel- 
itish brethren in all quarters of the globe, and con- 
fess, in unison with them and all redeemed, en- 
lightened men, that “ the Lord is one, and His name 
one.” 

The steadfastness of their faith imposes upon us 
the obligation to bring them redemption. We must 
unbar for them not only Jerusalem, but the whole 
world, that they may recognize, as we do, the eternal 
truth preached by prophet and extolled by psalmist, 
that on the glad day when the unity of God is 
acknowledged, all the nations of the earth will form . 
a single confederacy, banded together for love and 
peace. 

The open-eyed student of Jewish history, in which 
the Falashas form a very small chapter, cannot fail 
to note with reverence the power and sacredness of 
its genius. The race, the faith, the confession, all 
is unparalleled. Everything about it is wonder- 
ful—from Abraham at Ur of the Chaldees shattering 
his father’s idols and proclaiming the unity of God, 
down to Moses teaching awed mankind the highest 
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ethical lessons from the midst of the thunders and 
flames of Sinai; to the heroes and seers, whose ra- 
diant visions are mankind’s solace; to the sweet 
singers of Israel extolling the virtues of men in 
hymns and songs; to the Maccabean heroes strug- 
gling to throw off the Syrian yoke; to venerable 
tabbis proof against the siren notes of Hellen- 
ism; to the gracious bards and profound thinkers of 
Andalusia. The genius of Jewish history is never at 
rest. From the edge of the wilderness it sweeps on 
to the lands of civilization, where thousands of mar- 
tyrs seal the confession of God’s unity with death 
on ruddy pyres; on through tears and blood, over 
nations, across thrones, until the sun of culture, 
risen to its zenith, sends its rays even into the dark 
Ghetto, where a drama enacts itself, melancholy, 
curious, whose last act is being played under our 
very eyes. Branch after branch is dropping from 
the timeworn, weatherbeaten trunk. The ground 
is thickly strewn with dry leaves. Vitality that re- 
sisted rain and storm seems to be blasted by sun- 
shine. Yet we need not despair. The genius of 
Jewish history has the balsam of consolation to 
offer. It bids us read in the old documents of Is- 
rael’s spiritual struggles, and calls to our attention 
particularly a parable in the Midrash, written when 
the need for its telling was as sore as to-day: A 
wagon loaded with glistening axes was driven 
through the woods. Plaintive cries arose from the 
trees: ‘Woe, woe, there is no escape for us, we 
are doomed to swift destruction.” A solitary oak 
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towering high above the other trees stood calm, 
motionless. Many a spring had decked its twigs 
with tender, succulent green. At last it speaks; all 
are silent, and listen respectfully: ‘‘ Possess your- 
selves in peace. All the axes in the world cannot 
harm you, if you do not provide them with handles.” 

So every weapon shaped to the injury of the an- 
cient tree of Judaism will recoil ineffectual, unless 
her sons and adherents themselves furnish the haft. 
There is consolation in the thought. Even in sad 
days it feeds the hope that the time will come, 
whereof the prophet spoke, when “all thy children 
shall be disciples of the Lord; and great shall be the 
peace of thy children,” 
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There is a legend that a Jewish king once reigned 
in Poland. It never occurs to my mind without at 
the same time conjuring before me two figures. 
The one is that charming creation of Ghetto fancy, 
old Malkoh “ with the stout heart,” in Aaron Bern- 
stein’s Mendel Gibbor, who introduces herself with 
the proud boast: Wir sennen von koniglichem Ge- 
bliit (“ We are of royal descent”). The other is a 
less ideal, less attractive Jew, whom I overheard in 
the Casimir, the Jewish quarter at Cracow, in alter- 
cation with another Jew. The matter seemed of 
vital interest to the disputants. The one affirmed, 
the other denied as vigorously, and finally silenced 
his opponent with the contemptuous argument: 
“Well, and if it comes about, it will last just as 
long as Saul Wahl’s Aalchus (reign).” 

Legend has always been the companion of his- 
tory. For each age it creates a typical figure, in 
which are fixed, for the information of future times, 
the fleeting, subtle emotions as well as the perma- 
nent effects produced by historical events, and this 
constitutes the value of legendary lore in tracing 
the development and characteristics of a people. 
At the same time its magic charms connect the 
links in the chain of generations, 
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The legend about Saul Wahl to be known and 
appreciated must first be told as it exists, then traced 
through its successive stages, its historical kernel 
disentangled from the accretions of legend-makers, 
Saul, the man of flesh and blood discovered, and 
the ethical lessons it has to teach derived. 

In 1734, more than a century after Saul’s sup- 
posed reign, his great-grandson, Rabbi Pinchas, 
resident successively in Leitnik, Boskowitz, Waller- 
stein, Schwarzburg, Marktbreit, and Anspach, re- 
lated the story of his ancestor: “ Rabbi Samuel Ju- 
dah’s son was the great Saul Wahl of blessed mem- 
ory. All learned in such matters well know that his 
surname Wahl (choice) was given him, because he 
was chosen king in Poland by the unanimous vote 
of the noble electors of the land. I was told by 
my father and teacher, of blessed memory, that the 
choice fell upon him in this wise: Saul Wahl was a 
favorite with Polish noblemen, and highly esteemed 
for his shrewdness and ability. The king of Poland 
had died. Now it was customary for the great 
nobles of Poland to assemble for the election of a 
new king on a given day, on which it was impera- 
tive that a valid decision be reached. When the day 
came, many opinions were found to prevail among 
the electors, which could not be reconciled. Even- 
ing fell, and they realized the impossibility of elect- 
ing a king on the legally appointed day. Loth to 
transgress their own rule, the nobles agreed to make 
Saul Wahl king for the rest of that day and the fol- 
lowing night, and thus conform with the letter of the 
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law. And so it was. Forthwith all paid him hom- 
age, crying out in their own language: ‘ Long live 
our lord and king!’ Saul, loaded with royal honors, 
reigned that night. I heard from my father that 
they gave into his keeping all the documents in the 
royal archives, to which every king may add what 
commands he lists, and Wahl inscribed many laws 
and decrees of import favorable to Jews. My father 
knew some of them; one was that the murderer of a 
Jew, like the murderer of a nobleman, was to suffer 
the death penalty. Life was to be taken for life, 
and no ransom allowed—a law which, in Poland, 
had applied only to the case of Christians of the no- 
bility. The next day the electors came to an agree- 
ment, and chose a ruler for Poland—That this mat- 
ter may be remembered, I will not fail to set fourth 
the reasons why Saul Wahl enjoyed such respect 
with the noblemen of Poland, which is the more re- 
markable as his father, Rabbi Samuel Judah, was 
rabbi first at Padua and then at Venice, and so lived 
in Italy. My father told me how it came about. In 
his youth, during his father’s lifetime, Saul Wahl 
conceived a desire to travel in foreign parts. He 
left his paternal home in Padua, and journeying 
from town to town, from land to land, he at last 
reached Brzesc in Lithuania. There he married the 
daughter of David Drucker, and his pittance being 
small, he led but a wretched life. 

It happened at this time that the famous, wealthy 
prince, Radziwill, the favorite of the king, under- 
took a great journey to see divers lands, as is the 
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custom of noblemen. They travel far and wide 
to become acquainted with different fashions and 
governments. So this prince journeyed in great 
state from land to land, until his purse was 
empty. He knew not what to do, for he would not 
discover his plight to the nobles of the land in which 
he happened to be; indeed, he did not care to let 
them know who he was. Now, he chanced to be in 
Padua, and he resolved to unbosom himself to the 
rabbi, tell him that he was a great noble of the Pol- 
ish land, and borrow somewhat to relieve his press- 
ing need. Such is the manner of Polish noblemen. 
They permit shrewd and sensible Jews to become 
intimate with them that they may borrow from 
them, rabbis being held in particularly high esteem 
and favor by the princes and lords of Poland. So 
it came about that the aforesaid Prince Radziwill 
sought out Rabbi Samuel Judah, and revealed his 
identity, at the same time discovering to him lis 
urgent need of money. The rabbi lent him the 
sum asked for, and the prince said, ‘How can I 
recompense you, returning good for good?’ The 
rabbi answered, ‘ First I beg that you deal kindly 
with the Jews under your power, and then that you 
do the good you would show me to my son Saul, 
who lives in Brzesc’ The prince took down the 
name and place of abode of the rabbi’s son, and hav- 
ing arrived at his home, sent for him. He ap- 
peared before the prince, who found him so wise 
and clever that he in every possible way attached 
the Jew to his own person, gave him many proofs 
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of his favor, sounded his praises in the ears of all 
the nobles, and raised him to a high position. He 
was so great a favorite with all the lords that on the 
day when a king was to be elected, and the peers 
could not agree, rather than have the day pass with- 
out the appointment of a ruler, they unanimously 
resolved to invest Saul with royal power, calling 
him Saul Wahl to indicate that he had been chosen 
king—All this my father told me, and such new 
matter as I gathered from another source, I will not 
fail to set down in another chapter.”— 

“This furthermore I heard from my pious 
father, when, in 1734, he lay sick in Firth, where 
there are many physicians. I went from Markt- 
breit to Fiirth, and stayed with him for three weeks. 
When I was alone with him, he dictated his will to 
me, and then said in a low voice: ‘This I will tell 
you that you may know what happened to our an- 
cestor Saul Wahl: After the nobles had elected a 
king for Poland, and our ancestor had become great 
in the eyes of the Jews, he unfortunately grew 
haughty. He had a beautiful daughter, Handele, 
famed throughout Poland for her wit as well as her 
beauty. Many sought her in marriage, and among 
her suitors was a young Talmudist, the son of one 
of the most celebrated rabbis. (My father did not 
mention the name, either because he did not know, 
or because he did not wish to say it, or mayhap he 
had forgotten it.) The great rabbi himself came to 
Brzesc with his learned son to urge the suit. They 
both lodged with the chief elder of the congregation. 
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But the pride of our ancestor was overweening. In 
his heart he considered himself the greatest, and his 
daughter the best, in the land, and he said that his 
daughter must marry one more exalted than this 
suitor. Thus he showed his scorn for a sage re- 
vered in Israel and for his son, and these two were 
sore offended at the discourtesy. The Jewish com- 
munity had long been murmuring against our an- 
cestor Saul Wahl, and it was resolved to make 
amends for his unkindness. One of the most re- 
spected men in the town gave his daughter to the 
young Talmudist for wife, and from that day our 
ancestor had enemies among his people, who con- 
stantly sought to do him harm. It happened at 
that time that the wife of the king whom the nobles 
had chosen died, and several Jews of Brzesc, in 
favor with the powerful of the land, in order to ad- 
minister punishment to Saul Wahl, went about 
among the nobles praising his daughter for her ex- 
ceeding beauty and cleverness, and calling her the 
worthiest to wear the queenly crown. One of the 
princes being kindly disposed to Saul Wahl be- 
trayed their evil plot, and it was frustrated.” 

Rabbi Pinchas’ ingenuous narrative, charming in 
its simple directness, closes wistfully: “ He who has 
not seen that whole generation, Saul Wahl amid his 
sons, sons-in-law, and grandsons, has failed to see 
the union of the Law with mundane glory, of wealth 
with honor and princely rectitude. May the Lord 
God bless us by permitting us to rejoice thus in our 
children and children’s children!” 


1Cmp. Edelmann, Gedulath Shaul, Introduction. 
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Other rabbis of that time have left us versions of 
the Saul Wahl legend. They report that he founded 
a Beth ha-Midrash (college for Jewish studies) and 
a little synagogue, leaving them, together with nu- 
merous bequests, to the community in which he had 
lived, with the condition that the presidency of the 
college be made hereditary in his family. Some add 
that they had seen in Brzesc a gold chain belonging 
to him, his coat of arms emblazoned with the lion 
of Judah, and a stone tablet on which an account 
of his meritorious deeds was graven. Chain, es- 
cutcheon, and stone have disappeared, and been 
forgotten, the legend alone survives. 


Now, what has history to say? 

Unquestionably, an historical kernel lies hidden 
in the legend. Neither the Polish chronicles of 
those days nor Jewish works mention a Jewish king 
of Poland; but from certain occurrences, hints can 
be gleaned sufficient to enable us to establish the 
underlying truth. When Stephen Bathori died, Po- 
land was hard pressed. On all sides arose pretend- 
ers to the throne. The most powerful aspirant was 
Archduke Maximilian of Austria, who depended on 
his gold and Poland’s well-known sympathy for 
Austria to gain him the throne. Next came the 
Duke of Ferrara backed by a great army and the 
favor of the Czar, and then, headed by the crown- 
prince of Sweden, a crowd of less powerful claim- 
ants, so motley that a Polish nobleman justly ex- 
claimed: “If you think any one will do to wear Po- 
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land’s crown upon his pate, I’ll set up my coachman 
as king!” Great Poland espoused the cause of 
Sweden, Little Poland supported Austria, and the 
Lithuanians furthered the wishes of the Czar. In 
reality, however, the election of the king was the oc- 
casion for bringing to a crisis the conflict between 
the two dominant families of Zamoiski and Zbor- 
owski. 

The election was to take place on August 18, 
1587. The electors, armed to the teeth, appeared 
on the place designated for the election, a fortified 
camp on the Vistula, on the other side of which 
stood the deputies of the claimants. Night was ap- 
proaching, and the possibility of reconciling the 
parties seemed as remote as ever. Christopher 
Radziwill, the “castellan” of the realm, endeavor- 
ing to make peace between the factions, stealthily 
crept from camp to camp, but evening deepened 
into night, and still the famous election cry, “Zg0- 
da!” (Agreed!), was not heard. 

According to the legend, this is the night of Saul 
Wahl’s brief royalty. It is said that he was an 
agent employed by Prince Radziwill, and when the 
electors could not be induced to come to an agree- 
ment, it occurred to the prince to propose Saul as 
a compromise-king. With shouts of “Long live 
King Saul!” the proposal was greeted by both fac- 
tions, aid this is the nucleus of the legend, which 
with remarkable tenacity has perpetuated itself 
down to our generation. For the historical truth 
of the episode we have three witnesses. The chief 
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is Prince Nicholas Christopher of Radziwill, duke 
of Olyka and Nieswiesz, the son of the founder of 
this still flourishing line of princes. His father had 
left the Catholic. church, and joined the Protestants, 
but he himself returned to Catholicism, and won 
fame by his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, described in 
both Polish and Latin in the work Peregrinatio 
LTierosolymitana. Besides, he offered 5000 ducats 
for the purchase of extant copies of the Protestant 
“ Radziwill Bible,” published by his father, intend- 
ing to have them destroyed. On his return jour- 
ney from the Holy Land he was attacked at 
Pescara by robbers, and at Ancona on a Palm 
Sunday, according to his own account, he found 
himself destitute of means. He applied to the 
papal governor, but his story met with incredulity. 
Then he appealed to a Jewish merchant, offering 
him, as a pawn, a gold box made of a piece of the 
holy cross obtained in Palestine, encircled with. 
diamonds, and bearing on its top the Agnus dez. 
The Jew advanced one hundred crowns, which 
sufficed exactly to pay his lodging and attendants. 
Needy as before, he again turned to the Jew, who 
gave him another hundred crowns, this time without 
exacting a pledge, a glance at his papal passport 
having convinced him of the prince’s identity.* 
This is Radziwill’s account in his itinerary. As 
far as it goes, it bears striking similarity to the nar- 
rative of Rabbi Pinchas of Anspach, and leads to 
the certain conclusion that the legend rests upon an 


1Cmp. H. Goldbaum, EZutlegene Culturen, p. 299 ff. 
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historical substratum. A critic has justly remarked 
that the most vivid fancy could not, one hundred 
and thirty-one years after their occurrence, invent, 
in Anspach, the tale of a Polish magnate’s adven- 
tures in Italy. Again, it is highly improbable that 
Saul Wahl’s great-grandson read Prince Radziwill’s 
Latin book, detailing his experiences to his contem- 
poraries. 

There are other witnesses to plead for the essen- 
tial truth of our legend. The rabbis mentioned 
before have given accounts of Saul’s position, of his 
power, and the splendor of his life. Negative signs, 
it is true, exist, arguing against the historical value 
of the legend. Polish history has not a word to say 
about the ephemeral king. In fact, there was no 
day fixed. for the session of the electoral diet. More- 
over, critics might adduce against the probability of 
its correctness the humble station of the Jews, and 
the low esteem in which the Radziwills were then 
held by the Polish nobility. But it is questionable 
whether these arguments are sufficiently convincing 
to strip the Saul Wahl legend of all semblance of 
truth. Polish historians are hardly fair in ignoring 
the story. Though it turn out to have been a wild 
prank, it has some historical justification. Such 
practical jokes are not unusual in Polish history. 
Readers of that history will recall the Respubhika 
Babinska, that society of practical jokers which 
drew up royal charters, and issued patents of no- 
bility. A Polish nobleman had founded the so- 
ciety in the sixteenth century, its membership being 
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open only to those distinguished as wits. It per- 
petrated the oddest political jokes, appointing spend- 
thrifts as overseers of estates, and the most quarrel- 
some as justices of the peace. With such proclivi- 
ties, Polish factions, at loggerheads with each other, 
can easily be imagined uniting to crown a Jew, the 
most harmless available substitute for a real king. 
Our last and strongest witness—one compelling 
the respectful attention of the severest court and the 
most incisive attorney general—is the Russian pro- 
fessor Berschadzky, the author of an invaluable 
work on the history of the Jews in Lithuania. He 
vouches, not indeed for the authenticity of the 
events related by Rabbi Pinchas, but for the reality 
of Saul Wahl himself. From out of the Russian 
archives he has been resurrected by Professor 
Berschadzky, the first to establish that Saul was a 
man of flesh and blood.* He reproduces documents 
of incontestable authority, which report that Stephen 
Bathori, in the year 1578, the third of his reign, 
awarded the salt monopoly for the whole of Poland 
to Saul Juditsch, that is, Saul the Jew. Later, up- 
on the payment of a high security, the same Saul 
the Jew became farmer of the imposts. In 1580, his 
name, together with the names of the heads of the 
Jewish community of Brzesc, figures in a lawsuit 
instituted to establish the claim of the Jews upon 
the fourth part of all municipal revenues. He rests 
the claim on a statute of Grandduke Withold, and 
the verdict was favorable to his side. This was the 


' Woschod, 1889, No. 10 ff. 
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time of the election of Bathori’s successor, Sigis- 
mund IIL. and after his accession to the throne, 
Saul Juditsch again appears on the scene. On 
February 11, 1588, the king issued the following 
notice: “Some of our councillors have recom- 
mended to our attention the punctilious business 
management of Saul Juditsch, of the town of 
Brzesc, who, on many occasions during the reigns 
of our predecessors, served the crown by his wide 
experience in matters pertaining to duties, taxes, 
and divers revenues, and advanced the financial 
prosperity of the realm by his conscientious efforts.” 
Saul was now entrusted, for a period of ten years, 
with the collection of taxes on bridges, flour, and 
brandies, paying 150,000 gold florins for the privi- 
lege. A year later he was honored with the title 
sluga krélewski, “ royal official,” a high rank in the 
Poland of the day, as can be learned from the royal 
decree conferring it: “We, King of Poland, having 
convinced ourself of the rare zeal and distinguished 
ability of Saul Juditsch, do herewith grant him a 
place among our royal officials, and that he may be 
assured of our favor for him we exempt him and his 
lands for the rest of his life from subordination to 
the jurisdiction of any ‘ castellan, or any municipal 
court, or of any court in our land, of whatever kind 
or rank it may be; so that if he be summoned be- 
fore the court of any judge or district, in any matter 
whatsoever, be it great or small, criminal or civil, he 
is not obliged to appear and defend himself. His 
goods may not be distrained, his estates not used as 
security, and he himself can neither be arrested, nor 
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kept a prisoner. His refusal to appear before a 
judge or to give bail shall in no wise be punishable; 
he is amenable to no law covering such cases. If 
a charge be brought against him, his accusers, be 
they our subjects or aliens, of any rank or calling 
whatsoever, must appeal to ourself, the king, and 
Saul Juditsch shall be in honor bound to appear 
before us and defend himself.” 

This royal patent was communicated to all the 
princes, lords, woivodes, marshals, “castellans,” 
starosts, and lower officials, in town and country, 
and to the governors and courts of Poland. Saul 
Juditsch’s name continues to appear in the state 
documents. In 1593, he pleads for the Jews 
of Brzesc, who desire to have their own juris- 
diction. In consequence of his intercession, Sigis- 
mund III. forbids the votvedes (mayors) and their 
proxies to interfere in the quarrels of the Jews, of 
whatever kind they may be. The last mention of 
Saul Juditsch’s name occurs in the records of 1 596, 
when, in conjunction with his Christian townsmen, 
he pleads for the renewal of an old franchise, granted 
by Grandduke Withold, exempting imported goods 
from duty. 

Saul Wahl probably lived to the age of eighty, 
dying in the year 1622. The research of the his- 
torian has established his existence beyond a perad- 
venture. He has proved that there was an indi- 
vidual by the name of Saul Wahl, and that is a note- 
worthy fact in the history of Poland and in, that of 
the Jews in the middle ages, 
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After history, criticism has a word to say. A 
legend, as a rule, rests on analogy, on remarkable 
deeds, on notable events, on extraordinary histori- 
cal phenomena. In the case of the legend under 
consideration, all these originating causes are com- 
bined. Since the time of Sigismund I., the position 
of the Jews in Lithuania and Poland had been fav- 
orable. It is regarded as their golden period in 
Poland. In general, Polish Jews had always been 
more favorably situated than their brethren in faith , 
in other countries. At the very beginning of Pol- 
ish history, a legend, similar to that attached to Saul 
Wahl’s name, sprang up. After the death of Popiel, 
an assembly met at Kruszwica to fill the vacant 
throne. No agreement could be reached, and the 
resolution was adopted to hail as king the first per- 
son to enter the town the next morning. The guard 
stationed at the gate accordingly brought before the 
assembly the poor Jew Abraham, with the surname 
Powdermaker (Prochownik), which he had received 
from his business, the importing of powder. He 
was welcomed with loud rejoicing, and appointed 
king. But he refused the crown; and pressed to 
accept it, finally asked for a night’s delay to con- 
sider the proposal. Two days and two nights 
passed, still the Jew did not come forth from his 
room. The Poles were very much excited, and a 
peasant, Piast by name, raising his voice, cried out: 
“No, no, this will not do! The land cannot be 
without a head, and as Abraham does not come out, 
I will bring him out.” Swinging his axe, he 
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rushed into the house, and led the trembling Jew 
before the crowd. With ready wit, Abraham said, 
“ Poles, here you see the peasant Piast, he is the one 
to be your king. He is sensible, for he recognized 
that a land may not be without a king. Besides, 
he is courageous; he disregarded my command not 
to enter my house. Crown him, and you will have 
reason to be grateful to God and His servant Abra- 
ham!” So Piast was proclaimed king, and he be- 
came the ancestor of a great dynasty. 

It is difficult to discover how much of truth is 
contained in this legend of the tenth century. That 
it in some remote way rests upon historical facts is 
attested by the existence of Polish coins bearing the 
inscriptions: “ Abraham Dux” and “ Zevach Abra- 
ham” (“Abraham the Prince” and “ Abraham’s 
Sacrifice”). Casimir the Great, whose Zazson with 
the Jewess Esterka has been shown by modern his- 
torians to be a pure fabrication, confirmed the char- 
ter of liberties (privilegium Libertatis) held by the 
Jews of Poland from early times, and under Sigis- 
mund JI. they prospered, materially and intel- 
lectually, as never before. Learning flourished 
among them, especially the study of the Talmud 
being promoted by three great men, Solomon 
Shachna, Solomon Luria, and Moses Isserles. 

Henry of Anjou, the first king elected by the Diet 
(1573), owed his election to Solomon Ashkenazi, a 
Jewish physician and diplomat, who ventured to re- 
mind the king of his services: “To me more than 
to any one else does your Majesty owe your election. 
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Whatever was done here at the Porte, I did, al- 
though, I believe, M. d@Acqs takes all credit 
unto himself” This same diplomat, together with 
the Jewish prince Joseph Nasi of Naxos, was 
chiefly instrumental in bringing about the election 
of Stephen Bathori. Simon Giinsburg, the head of 
the Jewish community of Posen, had a voice in the 
king’s council, and Bona Sforza, the Italian princess 
on the Polish throne, was in the habit of consulting 
with clever Jews. The papal legate Commendoni 
speaks in a vexed tone, yet admiringly, of the bril- 
liant position of Polish Jews, of their extensive 
cattle-breeding and agricultural interests, of their su- 
periority to Christians as artisans, of their commer- 
cial enterprise, leading them as far as Dantzic in the 
north and Constantinople in the south, and of their 
possession of that sovereign means which overcomes 
ruler, starost, and legate alike.* 

These are the circumstances to be borne in 
mind in examining the authenticity of the legend 
about the king of a night. As early as the begin- 
ning of his century, recent historians inform us, 
three Jews, Abraham, Michael, and Isaac Josefowicz, 
rose to high positions in Lithuania. Abraham was 
made chief rabbi of Lithuania, his residence being 
fixed at Ostrog; Isaac became starost of the cities 
of Smolensk and Minsk (1506), and four years later, 
he was invested with the governorship of Lithuania. 
He always kept up his connection with his brothers, 
protected his co-religionists, and appointed Michael 
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chief elder of the Lithuanian Jews. On taking 
the oath of allegiance to Albert of Prussia, he was 
raised to the rank of a nobleman. A Jew of the 
sixteenth century a nobleman! Surely, this fact is 
sufficiently startling to serve as the background of 
a legend. We have every circumstance necessary: 
An analogous legend in the early history of Poland, 
the favored condition of the Jews, the well-attested 
reality of Saul Juditsch, and an extraordinary event, 
the ennobling of a Jew. Saul Wahl probably did 
not reign—not even for a single night—but he cer- 
tainly was attached to the person of the king, and 
later, ignorant of grades of officials, the Jews were 
prone to magnify his position. Indeed, the abject 
misery of their condition in the seventeenth century 
seems better calculated to explain the legend than 
their prosperity in the fifteenth and the sixteenth 
century. Bogdan Chmielnicki’s campaign against 
the rebellious Cossacks wrought havoc among the 
Jews. From the southern part of the Ukraine to 
Lemberg, the road was strewn with the corpses of 
a hundred thousand Jews. The sad memory of a 
happy past is the fertile soil in which legends thrive. 
It is altogether likely that at this time of degrada- 
tion the memory of Saul Wahl, redeemer and hero, 
was first celebrated, and the report of his coat of 
arms emblazoned with a lion clutching a scroll of 
the Law, and crowning an eagle, of his golden 
chain, of his privileges, and all his memorials, spread 
from house to house. 

Parallel cases of legend-construction readily sug- 
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gest themselves. In our own time, in the glare of 
nineteenth century civilization, legends originate in 
the same way. Here is a case in point: In 1875, the 
Anthropological Society of Western Prussia insti- 
tuted a series of investigations, in the course of which 
the complexion and the color of the hair and eyes of 
the children at the public schools were to be noted, in 
order to determine the prevalence of certain racial 
traits. The most extravagant rumors circulated in 
the districts of Dantzic, Thorn, Kulm, all the way to 
Posen. Parents, seized by unreasoning terror, sent 
their children, in great numbers, to Russia. One 
rumor said that the king of Prussia had lost one 
thousand blonde children to the sultan over a game 
of cards; another, that the Russian government had 
sold sixty thousand pretty girls to an Arab prince, 
and to save them from the sad fate conjectured 
to be in store for them, all the pretty girls 
at Dubna were straightway married off—Similarly, 
primitive man, to satisfy his intellectual cravings, 
explained the phenomena of the heavens, the earth, 
and the waters by legends and myths, the germs of 
polytheistic nature religions. Tn our case, the tissue 
of facts is different, the process the same. 

But legends express the idealism of the masses; 
they are the highest manifestations of spiritual life. 
The thinker’s flights beyond the confines of reality, 
the inventor’s gift to join old materials in new com- 
binations, the artist’s creative impulse, the poet’s in- 
spiration, the seer’s prophetic vision—every emana- 
tion from man’s ideal nature clothes itself with 
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sinews, flesh, and skin, and lives in a people’s le- 
gends, the repositories of its art, poetry, science, and 
ethics. 

Legends moreover are characteristic of a people’s 
culture. As a child delights in iridescent soap- 
bubbles, so a nation revels in reminiscences. 
Though poetry lend words, painting her tints, ar- 
chitecture a rule, sculpture a chisel, music her tones, 
the legend itself is dead, and only a thorough un- 
derstanding of national traits enables one to recog- 
nize its ethical bearings. From this point of view, 
the legend of the Polish king of a night is an im- 
portant historical argument, testifying to the satis- 
factory condition of the Jews of Poland in the fif- 
teenth and the sixteenth century. The simile that com- 
pares nations, on the eve of a great revolution, to a 
seething crater, is true despite its triteness, and if to 
any nation, is applicable to the Poland of before and 
after that momentous session of the Diet. Egotism, 
greed, ambition, vindictiveness, and envy added fuel 
to fire, and hastened destruction. Jealousy had 
planted discord between two families, dividing the 
state into hostile, embittered factions. Morality 
was undermined, law trodden under foot, duty neg- 
lected, justice violated, the promptings of good 
sense disregarded. So it came about that the land 
was flooded by ruin as by a mighty stream, which, 
a tiny spring at first, gathers strength and volume 
from its tributaries, and overflowing its bounds, 
rushes over blooming meadows, fields, and pastures, 
drawing into its destructive depths the peasant’s 
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every joy and hope. That is the soil from which a 
legend like ours sprouts and grows. 

This legend distinctly conveys an ethical lesson. 
The persecutions of the Jews, their ceaseless wan- 
derings from town to town, from country to coun- 
try, from continent to continent, have lasted two 
thousand years, and how many dropped by the way- 
side! Yet they never parted with the triple crown 
placed upon their heads by an ancient sage: the 
crown of royalty, the crown of the Law, and the 
crown of a good name. Learning and fair fame 
were indisputably theirs: therefore, the first, the 
royal crown, never seemed more resplendent than 
when worn in exile. The glory of a Jewish king of 
the exile seemed to herald the realization of the 
Messianic ideal. So it happens that many a 
family in Poland, England, and Germany, still cher- 
ishes the memory of Rabbi Saul the king, and that 
“ Malkohs” everywhere still boast of royal an- 
cestry. Rabbis, learned in the Law, were his 
descendants, and men of secular fame, Gabriel 
Riesser among them, proudly mention their connec- 
tion, however distant, with Saul Wahl. The mem- 
ory of his deeds perpetuates itself in respectable 
Jewish homes, where grandams, on quiet Sabbath 
afternoons, tell of them, as they show in confirma- 
tion the seal on coins to an awe-struck progeny. 

Three crowns Israel bore upon his head. If the 
crown of royalty is legendary, then the more em- 
phatically have the other two an historical and ethic- 
al value. The crown of royalty has slipped from 
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us, but the crown of a good name and especially the 
crown of the Law are ours to keep and bequeath to” 
our children and our children’s children unto the 
latest generation. 


JEWISH SOCIETY IN THE TIME OF 
MENDELSSOHN 


On an October day in 1743, in the third year of 
the reign of Frederick the Great, a delicate lad of 
about fourteen begged admittance at the Rosenthal 
gate of Berlin, the only gate by which non-resident 
Jews were allowed to enter the capital. To the 
clerk’s question about his business in the city, he 
briefly replied: “Study” (Lernen). The boy was 
Moses Mendelssohn, and he entered the city poor 
and friendless, knowing in all Berlin but one per- 
son, his former teacher Rabbi David Frankel. 
About twenty years later, the Royal Academy of 
Sciences awarded him the first prize for his essay 
on the question: “Are metaphysical truths sus- 
ceptible of mathematical demonstration?” After 
another period of twenty years, Mendelssohn was 
dead, and his memory was celebrated as that of a 
“ sage like Socrates, the greatest philosophers of the 
day exclaiming, ‘ There is but one Mendelssohn!’ ”— 

The Jewish Renaissance of a little more than a 
century ago presents the whole historic course of 
Judaism. Never had the condition of the Jews been 
more abject than at the time of Mendelssohn’s ap- 
pearance on the scene. It must be remembered 
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that for Jews the middle ages lasted three hundred 
years after all other nations had begun to enjoy the 
blessings of the modern era. Veritable slaves, de- 
generate in language and habits, purchasing the 
right to live by a tax (Leibzoll), in many cities still 
wearing a yellow badge, timid, embittered, pale, 
eloquently silent, the Jews herded in their Ghetto 
with its single Jew-gate—they, the descendants of 
the Maccabees, the brethren in faith of proud Span- 
ish grandees, of Andalusian poets and philosophers. 
The congregations were poor; immigrant Poles 
filled the offices of rabbis and teachers, and occupied 
themselves solely with the discussion of recondite 
problems. The evil nonsense of the Kabbalists was 
actively propagated by the Sabbatians, and on the 
other hand the mystical Chassidim were beginning 
to perform their witches’ dance. The language 
commonly used was the /Judendeutsch (the Jewish 
German jargon) which, stripped of its former liter- 
ary dignity, was not much better than thieves’ slang. 
Of such pitiful elements the life of the Jews was 
made up during the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Suddenly there burst upon them the great, 
overwhelming Renaissance! It seemed as though 
Ezekiel’s vision were about to be fulfilled:* “The 
hand of the Lord was upon me, and carried me out 
in the spirit of the Lord, and set me down in the 
midst of the valley which was full of bones... there 
were very many in the open valley; and, lo, they 
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were very dry. And he said unto me, Son of man, 
can these bones live? And I answered, O Lord 
God, thou knowest. Again he said unto me, 
Prophesy upon these bones, and say unto them, O 
ye dry bones, hear the word of the Lord. Thus 
saith the Lord God unto these bones; Behold, I will 
cause breath to enter into you, and ye shall live... 
and ye shall know that I am the Lord. So I 
prophesied as I was commanded: and as I prophe- 
sied, there was a noise, and behold a shaking, and 
the bones came together, bone to his bone . . . the 
sinews and the flesh came up upon them, and the 
skin covered them above: but there was no breath in 
them. Then said he unto me, Prophesy unto the 
wind, prophesy, son of man, and say to the wind, 
Thus saith the Lord God; Come from the four 
winds, O breath, and breathe upon these slain, that 
they may live. So I prophesied as he commanded 
me, and the breath came into them, and they lived, 
and stood up upon their feet, an exceeding great 
army. Then he said unto me, Son of man, these 
bones are the whole house of Israel.” 

Ts this not a description of Israel’s history in mod- 
ern days? Old Judaism, seeing the marvels of the 
Renaissance, might well exclaim: “Who hath be- 
gotten me these?” and many a pious mind must 
have reverted to the ancient words of consolation: 
“J remember unto thee the kindness of thy youth, 
the love of thy espousals, thy going after me in the 
wilderness, through a land that is not sown.” 

In the face of so radical a transformation, Herder, 
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poet and thinker, reached the natural conclusion 
that “such occurrences, such a history with all its 
concomitant and dependent circumstances, in brief, 
such a nation cannot be a lying invention. Its de- 
velopment is the greatest poem of all times, and still 
unfinished, will probably continue until every possi- 
bility hidden in the soul life of humanity shall have 
obiained expression.” 

An unparalleled revival had begun; and in Ger- 
many, in which it made itself felt as an effect of the 
French Revolution, it is coupled first and foremost 
with the name of Moses Mendelssohn. 

Society as conceived in these modern days is 
based upon men’s relations to their families, their 
disciples, and their friends. They are the three ele- 
ments that determine a man’s usefulness as a social 
factor. Our first interest, then, is to know Men- 
delssohn in his family. Many years were destined 
to elapse, after his coming to Berlin, before he was 
to win a position of dignity. When, a single ducat 
in his pocket, he first reached Berlin, the reader 
remembers, he was a pale-faced, fragile boy. A 
contemporary of his relates: “In 1746 I came to 
Berlin, a penniless little chap of fourteen, and in the 
Jewish school I met Moses Mendelssohn. He grew 
fond of me, taught me reading and writing, and 
often shared his scanty meals with me. I tried to 
show my gratitude by doing him any small service 

1J. G. Herder. 
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in my power. Once he told me to fetch him a Ger- 
man book from some place or other. Returning 
with the book in hand, I was met by one of the 
trustees of the Jewish poor fund. He accosted me, 
not very gently, with, ‘What have you there? 
I venture to say a German book!’ Snatching it 
from me, and dragging me to the magistrate’s, he 
gave orders to expel me from the city. Mendels- 
sohn, learning my fate, did everything possible to 
bring about my return; but his efforts were of no 
avail.” It is interesting to know that it was the 
grandfather of Herr von Bleichréder who had to 
submit to so relentless a fate. 

German language and German writing Mendels- 
sohn acquired by his unaided efforts. With the 
desultory assistance of a Dr. Kisch, a Jewish physi- 
cian, he learnt Latin from a book picked up at a 
second-hand book stall. General culture was at that 
time an unknown quantity in the possibilities of 
Berlin Jewish life. The schoolmasters, who were 
not permitted to stay in the city more than three 
years, were for the most part Poles. One Pole, 
Israel Moses, a fine thinker and mathematician, 
banished from his native town, Samosz, on account 
of his devotion to secular studies, lived with Aaron 
Gumpertz, the only one of the famous family of 
court-Jews who had elected a better lot. From the 
latter, Mendelssohn imbibed a taste for the sciences, 
and to him he owed some direction in his studies; 
while in mathematics he was instructed by Israel 
Samosz, at the time when the latter, busily engaged 
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with his great commentary on Yehuda Halevi’s 
Al-Chazart, was living at the house of the Itzig 
family, on the Burgstrasse, on the very spot 
where the talented architect Hitzig, the grandson of 
Mendelssohn’s contemporary, built the magnificent 
Exchange. To enable himself to buy books, Men- 
delssohn had to deny himself food. As soon as he 
had hoarded a few groschen, he stealthily slunk to 
a dealer in second-hand books. In this way he 
managed to possess himself of a Latin grammar 
and a wretched lexicon. Difficulties did not exist 
for him; they vanished before his industry and per- 
severance. In a short time he knew far more than 
Gumpertz himself, who has become famous through 
his entreaty to Magister Gottsched at Leipsic, 
whilom absolute monarch in German literature: “I 
would most respectfully supplicate that it may please 
your worshipful Highness to permit me to repair to 
Leipsic to pasture on the meadows of learning un- 
der your Excellency’s protecting wing.” 

After seven years of struggle and privation, Moses 
Mendelssohn became tutor at the house of Isaac 
Bernhard, a silk manufacturer, and now began bet- 
ter’ times. In spite of faithful performance of 
duties, he found leisure to acquire a considerable 
stock of learning. He began to frequent social 
gatherings, his friend Dr. Gumpertz introducing 
him to people of culture, among others to some 
philosophers, members of the Berlin Academy. 
What smoothed the way for him more than his ster- 
ling character and his fine intellect was his good 
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chess-playing. The Jews have always been cele- 
brated as chess-players, and since the twelfth century 
a literature in Hebrew prose and verse has grown 
up about the game. Mendelssohn in this re- 
spect, too, was the heir of the peculiar gifts of his 
race. 

In a little room two flights up in a house next 
to the Nicolai churchyard lived one of the ac- 
quaintances made by Mendelssohn through ‘Dr. 
Gumpertz, a young newspaper writer—Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing. Lessing was at once strongly 
attracted by the young man’s keen, untrammelled 
mind. He foresaw that Mendelssohn would “ be- 
come an honor to his nation, provided his fellow- 
believers permit him to reach his intellectual ma- 
turity. His honesty and his philosophic bent make 
me see in him a second Spinoza, equal to the first 
in all but his errors”* Through Lessing, Mendels- 
sohn formed the acquaintance of Nicolai, and as 
they were close neighbors, their friendship devel- 
oped into intimacy. Nicolai induced him to take up 
the study of Greek, and old Rector Damm taught 
him. 

At this time (1755), the first coffee-house for the 
use of an association of about one hundred mem- 
bers, chiefly philosophers, mathematicians, physi- 
cians, and booksellers, was opened in Berlin. Men- 
delssohn, too, was admitted, making his true en- 
trance into society, and forming many attachments. 
One evening it was proposed at the club that each 
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of the members describe his own defects in verse; 
whereupon Mendelssohn, who stuttered and was 
slightly hunchbacked, wrote: 


“<Great you call Demosthenes, 
Stutt’ring orator of Greece ; 
Hunchbacked A’sop you deem wise ;— 
In your circle, I surmise, 

Iam doubly wise and great. 

What in each was separate 

You in me united find,— 

Hump and heavy tongue combined.” 


Meanwhile his worldly affairs prospered; he had 
become bookkeeper in Bernhard’s business. His 
biographer Kayserling tells us that at this period he 
was in a fair way to develop into “a true de 
esprit”; he took lessons on the piano, went to the 
theatre and to concerts, and wrote poems. During 
the winter he was at his desk at the office from 
eight in the morning until nine in the evening. In 
the summer of 1756, his work was lightened; after 
two in the afternoon he was his own master. The 
following year finds him comfortably established in 
a house of his own with a garden, in which he 
could be found every evening at six o’clock, Less- 
ing and Nicolai often joining him. Besides, he had 
laid by a little sum, which enabled him to help his 
friends, especially Lessing, out of financial embar- 
rassments. Business cares did, indeed, bear heavily 
upon him, and his complaints are truly touching: 
“Like a beast of burden laden down, I crawl 
through life, self-love unfortunately whispering into 
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my ear that nature had perhaps mapped out a poet’s 
career for me. But what can we do, my friends? 
Let us pity one another, and be content. So long 
as love for science is not stifled within us, we may 
hope on.” Surely, his love for learning never dim- 
inished. On the contrary, his zeal for philosophic 
studies grew, and with it his reputation in the 
learned world of Berlin. The Jewish thinker finally 
attracted the notice of Frederick the Great, whose 
poems he had had the temerity to criticise ad- 
versely in the “Letters on Literature” (Letteratur- 
briefe). He says in that famous criticism: “ What 
a loss it has been for our mother-tongue that this 
prince has given more time and effort to the French 
language. We should otherwise possess a treasure 
which would arouse the envy of our neighbors.” 
A certain Herr von Justi, who had also incurred 
the unfavorable notice of the Litteraturbriefe, used 
this review to revenge himself on Mendelssohn. He 
wrote to the Prussian state-councillor: “A  miser- 
able publication appears in Berlin, letters on recent 
literature, in which a Jew, criticising court-preacher 
Cramer, uses irreverent language in reference to 
Christianity, and in a bold review of Poésies diverses, 
fails to pay the proper respect to his Majesty’s sa- 
cred person.” Soon an interdict was issued against 
the Litteraturbriefe, and Mendelssohn was sum- 
moned to appear before the attorney general Von 
Uhden. Nicolai has given us an account of the 
interview between the high and mighty officer of 
the state and the poor Jewish philosopher: 
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Attorney General: “Look here! How can you 
venture to write against Christians?” 

Mendelssohn: “ When I bowl with Christians, I 
throw down all the pins whenever I can.” 

Attorney General: “Do you dare mock at me? 
Do you know to whom you are speaking?” 

Mendelssohn: “Oh yes. I am in the presence 
of privy councillor and attorney general Von 
Uhden, a just man.” 

Attorney General: “I ask again: What right have 
you to write against a Christian, a court-preacher at 
that?” 

Mendelssohn: “ And I must repeat, truly without 
mockery, that when I play at nine-pins with a Chris- 
tian, even though he be a court-preacher, I throw 
down all the pins, if I can. Bowling is a recreation 
for my body, writing for my mind. Writers do as 
well as they can.” 

In this strain the conversation continued for some 
time. Another version of the affair is that Men- 
delssohn was ordered to appear before the king at 
Sanssouci on a certain Saturday. When he pre- 
sented himself at the gate of the palace, the officer 
in charge asked him how he happened to have been 
honored with an invitation to come to court. Men- 
delssohn said: “Oh, I am a juggler!” In point of 
fact, Frederick read the objectionable review some 
time later, Venino translating it into French for 
him. It was probably in consequence of this vexa- 
tious occurrence that Mendelssohn made application 
for the privilege to be considered a Schutgjude, that 
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is, a Jew with rights of residence. The Marquis 
d’Argens who lived with the king at Potsdam in 
the capacity of his Majesty’s philosopher-com- 
panion, earnestly supported his petition: “Ux philo- 
sophe mauvais catholique supple un philosophe 
mauvais protestant de donner le privilége a un 
philosophe mauvais juif. Il y a trop de philosophie 
dans tout cect que la raison ne soit pas du coté de la 
demande.’ The privilege was accorded to Mendels- 
sohn on November 26, 1763. 

Being a Schutzjude, he could entertain the idea 
of marriage. Everybody is familiar with the pretty 
anecdote charmingly told by Berthold Auerbach. 
Mendelssohn’s was a love-match. In April 1760, 
he undertook a trip to Hamburg, and there became 
affianced to a “ blue-eyed maiden,” Fromet Gugen- 
heim. The story goes that the girl shrank back 
startled at Mendelssohn’s proposal of marriage. She 
asked him: “Do you believe that matches are made 
in heaven?” ‘ Most assuredly,” answered Mendels- 
sohn; “indeed, a singular thing happened in my 
own case. You know that, according to a Talmud 
legend, at the birth of a child, the announcement is 
made in heaven: So and so shall marry so and so. 
When I was born, my future wife’s name was called 
out, and I was told that she would unfortunately be 
terribly humpbacked. ‘Dear Lord,’ said I, ‘a de- 
formed girl easily gets embittered and hardened. 
A girl ought to be beautiful. Dear Lord! Give me 
the hump, and let the girl be pretty, graceful, pleas- 
ing to the eye’” 
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His engagement lasted a whole year. He was 
naturally desirous to improve his worldly position; 
but never did it occur to him to do so at the ex- 
pense of his immaculate character. Veitel Ephraim 
and his associates, employed by Frederick the 
Great to debase the coin of Prussia, made him bril- 
liant offers in the hope of gaining him as their part- 
ner. He could not be tempted, and entered into a 
binding engagement with Bernhard. His married 
life was happy, he was sincerely in love with his 
wife, and she became his faithful, devoted compan- 
ion. 

Six children were the offspring of their union: 
Abraham, Joseph, Nathan, Dorothea, Henriette, and 
Recha. In Moses Mendelssohn’s house, the one in 
which these children grew up, the barriers between 
the learned world and Berlin general society first 
fell. It was the rallying place of all seeking en- 
lightenment, of all doing battle in the cause of en- 
lightenment. The rearing of his children was a 
source of great anxiety to Mendelssohn, whose 
means were limited. One day, shortly before his 
death, Mendelssohn, walking up and down before 
his house in Spandauer street, absorbed in medita- 
tion, was met by an acquaintance, who asked him: 
“My dear Mr. Mendelssohn, what is the matter 
with you? You look so troubled.” “And so I 
am,” he replied; “ I am thinking what my children’s 
fate will be, when I am gone.” 

Moses Mendelssohn was wholly a son of his age, 
which perhaps explains the charm of his personality. 
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His faults as well as his fine traits must be accounted 
for by the peculiarities of his generation. From 
this point of view, we can understand his desire to 
have his daughters make a wealthy match. On the 
other hand, he could not have known, and if he had 
known, he could not have understood, that his 
daughters, touched by the breath of a later time, 
had advanced far beyond his position. The Jews 
of that day, particularly Jewish women, were seized 
by a mighty longing for knowledge and culture. 
They studied French, read Voltaire, and drew inspi- 
ration from the works of the English freethinkers. 
One of those women says: “ We all would have been 
pleased to be heroines of romance; there was not 
one of us who did not rave over some hero or hero- 
ine of fiction.” At the head of this band of enthu- 
siasts stood Dorothea Mendelssohn, brilliant, capti- 
vating, and gifted with a vivid imagination. She 
was the leader, the animating spirit of her com- 
panions. To the reading-club organized by her 
efforts all the restless minds belonged. In the pri- 
vate theatricals at the houses of rich Jews, she filled 
the principal réles; and the mornings after her social 
triumphs found her a most attentive listener to her 
father, who was in the habit of holding lectures for 
her and her brother Joseph, afterward published 
under the name Morgenstunden. And this was the 
girl whom her father wished to see married at six- 
teen. : When a rich Vienna banker was proposed as 
a suitable match, he said, “ Ah! a man like Eskeles 
would greatly please my pride!” Dorothea did 
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marry Simon Veit, a banker, a worthy man, who 
in no way could satisfy the demands of her impetu- 
ous nature. Yet her father believed her to be a 
happy wife. In her thirtieth year she made the 
acquaintance, at the house of her friend Henriette 
Herz, of a young man, five years her junior, who 
was destined to change the course of her whole life. 
This was Friedrich von Schlegel, the chief of the 
romantic movement. Dorothea Veit, not beautiful, 
fascinated him by her brilliant wit. Under Schleier- 
macher’s encouragement, the relation between the 
two quickly assumed a serious aspect. But it was 
not until long after her father’s death that Dorothea 
abandoned her husband and children, and became 
Schlegel’s life-companion, first his mistress, later his 
wife. As Gutzkow justly says, his novel “Lucinde” 
describes the relation in which Schlegel “permitted 
himself to be discovered. Love for Schlegel it was 
that consumed her, and led her to share with him a 
thousand follies—Catholicism, Brahmin theosophy, 
absolutism, and the Christian asceticism of which 
she was a devotee at the time of her death.” Neither 
distress, nor misery, nor care, nor sorrow could 
alienate her affections. Finally, she became a 
bigoted Catholic, and in Vienna, their last residence, 
the daughter of Moses Mendelssohn was seen, 
a lighted taper in her hand, one of a Catholic pro- 
cession wending its way to St. Stephen’s Cathedral. 

The other daughter had a similar career. Hen- 
tiette Mendelssohn filled a position as governess 
first in Vienna, then in Paris. In the latter city, her 
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home was the meeting-place of the most brilliant 
men and women. She, too, denied her father and 
her faith. Recha, the youngest daughter, was the 
unhappy wife of a merchant of Strelitz. Later on 
she supported herself by keeping a boarding-school 
at Altona. Nathan, the youngest son, was a mech- 
anician; Abraham, the second, the father of the 
famous composer, Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
established with the oldest, Joseph, a still flourish- 
ing banking-business. Abraham’s children and 
grandchildren all became converts to Christianity, 
but Moses and Fromet died before their defection 
from the old faith. Fromet lived to see the develop- 
ment of the passion for music which became hered- 
itary in the family. It is said that when, at the time 
of the popularity of Schulz’s “ Athalia,” one of the 
choruses, with the refrain tout P univers, was much 
sung by her children, the old lady cried out irritably, 
“Wie mies ist mir vor tout Punivers” (“ How sick 
I am of ‘all the world!’”).’ 

To say apologetically that the circumstances of 
the times produced such feeling and action may be 
a. partial defense of these women, but it is not the 
truth. Henriette Mendelssohn’s will is a character- 
istic document. The introduction runs thus: “In 
these the last words I address to my dear relatives, 
I express my gratitude for all their help and affec- 
tion, and also that they in no wise hindered me in 
the practice of my religion. I have only myself to 
blame if the Lord God did not deem me worthy to 
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be the instrument for the conversion of all my 
brothers and sisters to the Catholic Church, the only 
one endowed with saving grace. May the Lord 
Jesus Christ grant my prayer, and bless them all 
with the light of His countenance. Amen!” Such 
were the sentiments of Moses Mendelssohn’s daugh- 
ters! 

The sons inclined towards Protestantism. Abra- 
ham is reported to have said that at first he was 
known as the son of his father, and later as the father 
of his son. His wife was Leah Salomon, the sister 
of Salomon Bartholdy, afterwards councillor of lega- 
tion. His surname was really only Salomon; Bar- 
tholdy he had assumed from the former owner of a 
garden in K6épenikerstrasse on the Spree which he 
had bought. To him chiefly the formal accept- 
ance of Christianity by Abraham’s family was due. 
When Abraham hesitated about having his children 
baptized, Bartholdy wrote: “You say that you owe 
it to your father’s memory (not to abandon Juda- 
ism). Do you think that you are committing a 
wrong in giving your children a religion which you 
and they consider the better? In fact, you would be 
paying a tribute to your father’s efforts in behalf of 
true enlightenment, and he would have acted for 
your children as you have acted for them, perhaps 
for himself as I am acting for myself.” This cer- 
tainly is the climax of frivolity! So it happened that 
one of Mendelssohn’s grandsons, Philip Veit, be- 
came a renowned Catholic church painter, and 
another, Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, one of the 
most celebrated of Protestant composers. 
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After his family, we are interested in the philoso- 
pher’s disciples. They are men of a type not better, 
but different. What in his children sprang from 
impulsiveness and conviction, was due to levity and 
imitativeness in his followers. Mendelssohn’s co- 
workers and successors formed the school of Biar- 
asts, that is, expounders. In his commentary on the 
Pentateuch he was helped by Solomon Dubno, 
Herz Homberg, and Hartwig Wessely. Solomon 
Dubno, the tutor of Mendelssohn’s children, was a 
learned Pole, devoted heart and soul to the work 
on the Pentateuch. His literary vanity having been 
wounded, he secretly left Mendelssohn’s house, and 
could not be induced to renew his interest in the 
undertaking. Herz Homberg, an Austrian, took 
his place as tutor. When the children were grown, 
he went to Vienna, and there was made imperial 
councillor, charged with the superintendence of the 
Jewish schools of Galicia. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that he used efforts to further the study of the 
Talmud among Jews. From letters recently pub- 
lished, written by and about him, it becomes evi- 
dent that he was a common informer. Mendels- 
sohn, of course, was not aware of his true character. 
The noblest of all was Naphtali Hartwig Wessely, 
a poet, a pure man, a sincere lover of mankind. 

The other prominent members of Mendelssohn’s 
circle were: Isaac Euchel, the “restorer of Hebrew 
prose,” as he has been called, whose chief purpose 
was the reform of the Jewish order of service and 
Jewish pedagogic methods; Solomon Maimon, a 
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wild fellow, who in his autobiography tells his own 
misdeeds, by many of which Mendelssohn was 
caused annoyance; Lazarus ben David, a modern 
Diogenes, the apostle of Kantism; and, above all, 
David Friedlander, an enthusiastic herald of the 
new era, a zealous champion of modern culture, a 
pure, serious character with high ethical ideals, 
whose aims, inspired though they were by most 
exalted intentions, far overstepped the bounds set to 
him as a Jew and the disciple of Mendelssohn. 
Kant’s philosophy found many ardent adherents 
among the Jews at that time. Beside the old there 
was growing up a new generation which, having no 
obstructions placed in-its path after Mendelssohn’s 
death, aggressively asserted its principles. 

The first Jew after Mendelssohn to occupy a posi- 
tion of prominence in the social world of Berlin was 
his pupil Marcus Herz, with the title professor and 
aulic councillor, “praised as a physician, esteemed 
as a philosopher, and extolled as a prodigy in the 
natural sciences. His lectures on physics, delivered 
in his own house, were attended by members of the 
highest aristocracy, even by royal personages.” 

In circles like his, the equalization of the Jews 
with the other citizens was animatedly discussed, by 
partisans and opponents. In the theatre-going pub- 
lic, arespectable minority, having once seen “ Nathan 
the Wise” enacted, protested against the appearance 
upon the stage of the trade-Jew, speaking the sing- 
song, drawling German vulgarly supposed to be pe- 
culiar to all Jews (Mauschein), As early as 1771, 
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Marcus Herz had entered a vigorous protest against 
mauscheln, and at the first performance of “The 
Merchant of Venice” on August 16, 1788, the fam- 
ous actor Fleck declaimed a prologue, composed 
by Ramler, in which he disavowed any intention 
to “sow hatred against the Jews, the brethren in 
faith of wise Mendelssohn,” and asserted the sole 
purpose of the drama to be the combating of folly 
and vice wherever they appear. 

Marcus Herz’s wife was Henriette Herz, and in 
1790, when Alexander and Wilhelm Humboldt first 
came to her house, the real history of the Berlin 
salon begins. The Humboldts’ acquaintance with 
the Herz family dates from the visit of state coun- 
cillor Kunth, the tutor of the Humboldt brothers, 
to Marcus Herz to advise with him about setting up 
a lightning-rod, an extraordinary novelty at the 
time, on the castle at Tegel. Shortly afterward, 
Kunth introduced his two pupils to Herz and his 
wife. So the Berlin sa/on owed its origin to a 
lightning-rod; indeed, it may itself be called an 
electrical conductor for all the spiritual forces, re- 
cently brought into play, and still struggling to 
manifest their undeveloped strength. Up to that 
time there had been nothing like society in the city 
of intelligence. Of course there was no dearth of 
scholars and clever, brilliant people, but insuperable 
obstacles seemed to prevent their social contact with 
one another. Outside of Moses Mendelssohn’s 
house, until the end of the eighties the only vendez- 
vous of wits, scholars, and literary men, the prefer- 
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ence was for magnificent banquets and noisy ca- 
rousals, each rank entertaining its own members, 
In the middle class, the burghers, the social instinct 
had not awakened at all. Alexander Humboldt sig- 
nificantly dated his first letter to Henriette Herz 
from Schloss Langeweile. In the course of time 
the desire for spiritual sympathy led to the formation 
of reading-clubs and conversazioni. These were the 
elements that finally produced Berlin society. 
The prototype of the German salon naturally was 
the salon of the rococo period. Strangely enough, 
Berlin Jews, disciples, friends, and descendants of 
Moses Mendelssohn, were the transplanters of the 
foreign product to German soil. Untrammelled as 
they were in this respect by traditions, they heark- 
ened eagerly to the new dispensation issuing from 
Weimar, and they were in no way hampered in the 
choice of their hero-guides to Olympus. Berlin 
irony, French sparkle, and Jewish wit moulded the 
social forms which thereafter were to be characteris- 
tic of society at the capital, and called forth pretty 
much all that was charming in the society and pleas- 
ing in the light literature of the Berlin of the day. 
To judge Henriette Herz justly we must beware 
alike of the extravagance of her biographer and the 
malice of her friend Varnhagen von Ense; the for- 
mer extols her cleverness to the skies, the other de- 
grades her to the level of the commonplace. The 
two seem equally unreliable. She was neither ex- 
tremely witty nor extremely cultured. She had a 
singularly clear mind, and possessed the rare faculty 
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of spreading about her an atmosphere of ease and 
cheer—good substitutes for wit and intellectuality. 
Upon her beauty and amiability rested the popu- 
larity of her salon, which succeeded in uniting all 
the social factors of that period. 

The nucleus of her social gatherings consisted of 
the representatives of the old literary traditions, 
Nicolai, Ramler, Engel, and Moritz, and they cu- 
riously enough attracted the theologians Spalding, 
Teller, Zollner, and later Schleiermacher, whose in- 
timacy with his hostess is a matter of history. Music 
was represented by Reichardt and Wesseli; art, by 
Schadow; and the nobility by Bernstorff, Dotina, 
Brinkmann, Friedrich von Gentz, and the Hum- 
boldts. Her drawing-room was the hearth of the 
romantic movement, and as may be imagined, her 
example was followed for better and for worse by 
her friends and sisters in faith, so that by the end of 
the century, Berlin could boast a number of salons, 
meeting-places of the nobility, literary men, and cul- 
tured Jews, for the friendly exchange of spiritual 
and intellectual experiences. Henriette Herz’s salon 
became important not only for society in Berlin, but 
also for German literature, three great literary move- 
ments being sheltered in it: the classical, the roman- 
tic, and, through Ludwig Borne, that of “ Young 
Germany.” Judaism alone was left unrepresented. 
In fact, she and all her cultured Jewish friends has- 
tened to free themselves of their troublesome Jewish 
affiliations, or, at least, concealed them as best they 
could. Years afterwards, Borne spent his ridicule 
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upon the Jewesses of the Berlin sa/oms, with their 
enormous racial noses and their great gold crosses 
at their throats, pressing into Trinity church to hear 
Schleiermacher preach. But justice compels us to say 
that these women did not know Judaism, or knew 
it only in its slave’s garb. Had they had a concep- 
tion of its high ethical standard, of the wealth of its 
poetic and philosophic thoughts, being women of 
rare mental gifts and broad liberality, they certainly 
would not have abandoned Judaism. But the Juda- 
ism of their Berlin, as represented by its religious 
teachers and the leaders of the Jewish community, 
most of them, according to Mendelssohn’s own ac- 
count, immigrant Poles, could not appeal to women 
of keen, intellectual sympathies, and tastes conform- 
ing to the ideals of the new era. 

As for Mendelssohn’s friends who flocked to his 
hospitable home—their names are household words 
in the history of German literature. Nicolai and 
Lessing must be mentioned before all others, but 
no one came to Berlin without seeking Moses Men- 
delssohn—Goethe, Herder, Wieland, Hennings, 
Abt, Campe, Moritz, Jerusalem. Joachim Campe 
has left an account of his visit at Mendelssohn’s 
house, which is probably a just picture of its attrac- 
tions.” He says: “ On a Friday afternoon, my wife 
and myself, together with some of the distinguished 
representatives of Berlin scholarship, visited Men- 
delssohn. We were chatting over our coffee, when 
Mendelssohn, about an hour before sundown, rose 
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from his seat with the words: ‘Ladies and gentle- 
men, I must leave you to receive the Sabbath. I 
shall be with you again presently; meantime my 
wife will enjoy your company doubly.’ All eyes 
followed our amiable philosopher-host with reverent 
admiration as he withdrew to an adjoining room to 
recite the customary prayers. At the end of half an 
hour he returned, his face radiant, and seating him- 
self, he said to his wife: ‘Now I am again at my 
post, and shall try for once to do the honors in your 
place. . Our friends will certainly excuse you, while 
you fulfil your religious duties’? Mendelssohn’s wife 
excused herself, joined her family, consecrated the 
Sabbath by lighting the Sabbath lamp, and returned 
to us. We stayed on for some hours.” Is it pos- 
sible to conceive of a more touching picture? 
When Duchess Dorothea of Kuriand, and her 
sister Elise von der Recke were living at Friedrichs- 
felde near Berlin in 1785, they invited Mendelssohn, 
whom they were eager to know, to visit them. 
When dinner was announced, Mendelssohn was not 
to be found. The companion of the two ladies 
writes in her journal:’ “ He had quietly slipped away 
to the inn at which he had ordered a frugal meal. 
From a motive entirely worthy I am sure, this phil- 
osopher never permits himself to be invited to a 
meal at a Christian’s house. Not to be deprived of 
Mendelssohn’s society too long, the duchess rose 
from the table as soon as possible.” Mendelssohn 
returned, stayed a long time, and, on bidding adieu 
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to the duchess, he said: “ To-day, I have had a chat 
with mind.” 

This was Berlin society at Mendelssohn’s time, 
and its toleration and humanity are the more to be 
valued as the majority of Jews by no means emu- 
lated Mendelssohn’s enlightened example. All their 
energies were absorbed in the effort of compliance 
with the charter of Frederick the Great, which im- 
posed many vexatious restrictions. On marrying, 
they were still compelled to buy the inferior porce- 
lain made by the royal manufactory. The whole of 
the Jewish community continued to be held respon- 
sible for a theft committed by one of its members. 
Jews were not yet permitted to become manufac- 
turers. Bankrupt Jews, without investigation of 
each case, were considered cheats. Their use of land 
and waterways was hampered by many petty obstruc- 
tions. In every field an insurmountable barrier 
rose between them and their Christian fellow-citi- 
zens. Mendelssohn’s great task was the moral and 
spiritual regeneration of his brethren in faith. In 
all disputes his word was final. He hoped to bring 
about reforms by influencing his people’s inner life. 
Schools were founded, and every means used to 
further culture and education, but he met with much 
determined opposition among his fellow-believers. 
Of Ephraim, the debaser of the coin, we have 
spoken; also of the king’s manner towards Jews. 
Here is another instance of his brusqueness: Abra- 
ham Posner begged for permission to shave his 
beard, Frederick wrote on the margin of his peti- 
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tion: “Der Jude Posner soll mich und seinen Bart 
ungeschoren lassen.” 

Lawsuits of Jews against French and German 
traders made a great stir in those days. It was only 
after much annoyance that a naturalization patent 
was obtained by the family of Daniel Itzig, the 
father-in-law of David Friedlander, founder of 
the Jews’ Free School in Berlin. In other cases, 
no amount of effort could secure the patent, the king 
saying: “ Whatever concerns your trade is well and 
good. But I cannot permit you to settle tribes of 
Jews in Berlin, and turn it into a young Jerusa- 
lem.”— 

This is a picture of Jewish society in Berlin one 
hundred years ago. It united the most diverse cur- 
rents and tendencies, emanating from romanticism, 
classicism, reform, orthodoxy, love of trade, and 
efforts for spiritual regeneration. In all this queer 
tangle, Moses Mendelssohn alone stands untainted, 
his form enveloped in pure, white light. 


